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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. 
The Hiffory of Eudoxia Faderowna, firft Wife of Peter the Great; 
Emperor of Ruffia. Collected from the Chevalier D’Eon’s Works; 
lately publifhed. See laft Appendix. 


HOSE rapid viciffitudes of fortune which the Ruffian 

Princes have fo remarkably experienced, would almoft 
incline one to think, that Providence had marked out that em- 
pire to exemplify the vanity of human grandeur. | 

Nothing can be a more ftriking inftance of this, than the 
hiftory of Eudoxia Foederowna, firft wife of Peter the Great. 
The immortal reputation of that hero ought by no means to 
have prevented his hiftorians from giving us an account of the 
woman whom he firft made the partner of his throne. It is 
true, thet account is notto be read without tears, nor without 
refeniment of the cruelty of which this, otherwife illuftridus, man 
was guilty, with refpeét to her. But who is there of his own 
nation, even the moft jealous of his glory, that will not own 
him chargeable with delinquences humiliating to the many 
how little foever the hero might be affected by them? 

The few memoirs we have hitherto met with of that unfor- 
tunate woman, of whom Peter’s hiftorians have affected to fay fo 
little, have not been written with that candour and impartiality 
to which her fufferings intitled her; with that compaffion, at 
Jeaft, which her indifcretions might have claimed, nor with 
that equity which hurts not the dignity of the throne, while it 
expofes the errors of the perfon who fills it. 

It is well known that Peter I. like his predeceflors, did not 
afcend the throne till after a feries of cataftrophes. A little be- 
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fore he came into actual poffeflion of it, agreeably to the cuf- 
tom of the Emperors, he married. 

In the firft place it was publickly announced throughout all 
Ruffia, that the Czar Peter had determined to fhare his throne 
and his bed with the moft deferving and accomplifhed woman 
in his dominions. Some hundreds of ladies, who to noble 
birth added the charms of youth and beauty, prefented them- 
felves, on the 19th of June 168g, at the court of Mofcow. 
The reward of the conqueror was a crown; and the whole 
artillery of love was levelled at the young monarch. 

Eudoxia Foedcrowna, the daughter of Foedor Abraham witz 
Lapuchin, a gentleman of the grand duchy of Novogorod, 
feemed to be lefs folicitous than the reft ; and fhe fixed the in- 
conftant vows of the Prince. 

This lady was born at Mofcow, inthe year 1670; and it 
is difficult to fay, which were fuperior, the beauties of her per- 
fon or thofe of her mind. When the was informed of her good 
fortune, fhe received the intelligence with that modeft pleafure 
peculiar to liberal minds, which enjoy a kind of divided fatis- 
faction, on fuch occafions, fomewhat between the pleafure of 
the pretcrence, and fentiments of gratitude to the benefactor. 

Her marriage was celebrated with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence, and in two years fhe had the fatisfa@tion of prefenting 
the Emperor with two heirs to his crown. ‘The premature 
death of Alexander, the eldeft, exempted him from thofe im- 
pending evils, in which the difgrace of his mother would moft 
probably have involved him; at leaft, if we may judge by the 
fate of the fecond fon, Alexis, who lived to fall the victim to 
jealoufy and ambition. 

Thefe were all the children fhe had by the Czar, who, being 
fome years younger, foon grew tired of her, and facrificed her 
to the charms of Ann Moenfen, the daughter of a citizen 
who lived in the fuburbs of Mofcow. ‘This man was a Ger- 
man, and his name Stabode. 

The amours of princes are not eafily concealed. But Peter’s 
p2fion for his new miftrefs foon betrayed itfelf by its violence. 
The Emprefs, who was moft interefted in this change, was not 
the laft to difcover it. Her jealoufy was fo violent, that fhe loft 
fight of that moderation and decorum her prudence fhould have 
fuggefted to her on fo critical an occafion. Inftead of diffem- 
bling her refentment, and endeavouring, by a gentle and tender 
conduct to regain the heart of her hufband and fovereign, 
fhe had recourfe to every fpecies of reproach, haughtinefs, and 
diftraction; which, as ufual, ferved only to extinguifh an ex- 
piring love. 

The mother of the Czar (concerning whom hiftory can never 
{peak too highly) was ne fooner informed of the diflenfion of a 
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royal pair, than fhe ufed her utmoft influence to reconcile them, 
She reprefented to her daughter-in-law, that the Czar’s love 
was rather conftitutional than delicate, that he would foon be 
difengaged from a pailion which nothing but the ardour of youth 
had excited, and that by a gracious behaviour, and obliging 
connivance, fhe could not fail of bringing him back to his 
duty. 

Eudoxia could not relifh the prudence of this advice. She, 
undoubtedly, concluded, that as fhe fhared the fovereign autho- 
rity with Peter, he could not think of fo violent a meafure as 
divorce. But, whatever might be her motive, fhe rejected the 
countfel of her mother-in- law, looking upon the moderation by 
which it was dictated, as the effect of perfonal enmity: and, 
in a private interview with the imperor, fhe gave way to all the 
rage of jealoufy, reproached him with his infidelity, in the 
harfheft terms, and concluded with declaring, that fhe would 
no longer partake of his bed. 

Had the, from the time of her marriage, made it her object 
to ftudy the temper of this fevere and i impetuous Prince, matters 
might have ended without violence. For it is certain that he 
exculed and even apologized for the extravagance of her beha- 
viour at this interview, imputing it to the power of her affec- 
tion: and one may venture to fay, that however odious the idea 
of ties and obligations might appear to him, he would not, in 
this inftance, have come to extremities, had not the ill-advifed 
Eudoxia put his favourites upon effeting | her ruin to avoid their 
own. 

In fhort, being informed that Lefort, the great favourite of 
Peter, endeavoured to foment her quarrel with the Emperor, 
by pimping for his pleafures, inftead of conniving at this, fhe 
loaded him with reproaches, which, however, he affeAed not to 
underftand, Enraged at this diffi muinion, which feemed to cut 
off every profpe& of a reform, the thought the might poflibly 
fucceed better by humbling the favourite ; and ihe fhewed him 
that he had every thing to dread from her revenge. This fo far 
intimidated him, that “he initantly formed a vol shaakon to avail 
himelf of the firft opportunity to ruin her with the Czar. 

To give fuccefs to this dangerous project, he doubled his 
diligence and activity in adminiftering to the Emperor’s paffions, 
and abetting him in the crime of conjugal infidelity. Peter was 
the more attached to him as he found him an apologift for his 
irregularities, and faw that he would fupport any violent mea- 
fures to which he might have recourfe, in order to be quit of a 
troublefome wife. 

In vain were the ecclefiaftics applied to on this occafion: in 
vain were they commanded to find the marriage null and void. 
Steady in their duty, they told the favourite that there was but 
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one act of authority by which the Czar could refcue himfelf 
from the pane of which he com p Yained, and that this muft have, 
at leaft, the appearance of Legality. 

Eudoxia faw the ftorm arifi: ng on every quarter, and ready to 
burft upon her head. She concluded hertelf loft, beyond re- 
demption, when the departure of the Czar, who went to the 
fiege of Afoph, feemed to give her a little refpite, and delay, 
which in milunderftandings of this fort is ufually advantageous, 
But, alas! it westhe moment the enemy waited for. 

Peter, on whom, by the death of his brother, the whoie 
nominal, as well as real imperial power had devolved, was infti- 
gated by Lefort to difpatch a courier to Leon Narefkin, his 
uncle, with orders for him to fhut up the Emprefs Eudoxia in a 
convent; and to fulfil this his pleafure without delay, being 
refolved never to quit the camp, or return to Mofcow, till thefe 
orders were executed, 

Thus then fhe defcended from her throne; and without a 
murmur at this ftrange procedure, fhe was conducted to the 
monaftery of Saltufky, about 30 miles from Mofcow; where, 
after changing the diadem for the religious veil, fhe found her- 
felf obliged to take the vows, under the order at St. Bafil ; and 
was left to reflect on the inconftancy of fortune; which, having 
firft made ufe of her charms to conduct her to a throne, foon 
after employed her jealoufy to bury her in a convent. 

‘Peter was no fooner rid of a wife who was a reftraint upon his 
pleafures, than he gave himfelf up to the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of his fair Stabedicnne. At this time the Emperor was fo 
paffionately enamoured of her, that, had fhe been inclined to 
take the advantage, he would infallibly have married her, But 
we cannot tell how to account for this woman’s invariable aver- 
fion toa diadem. Ann Meenfen anfwered with fo much indif- 
ference to the Monarch’s prefling folicitations to marry him, 
that his jealoufy was alarmed, He grew apprehenfive that the 
complaifance fhe fhewed him, was paid rather to the fovereign 
than to the lover; and that fhe accepted his favours without 
loving his perfon. 

He who is acquainted with the hrman heart, knows that the 
tendernefs which meets with no return, does not fupport itfelf 
long. Thus Peter, continuing unacquainted with the fenti- 
ments of his miftrefs, the violence of his love began evidently 
to abate; and he foon came to treat her with indifference. His 
vifits grew lefs and lefs frequent, till at laft he abandoned her 
totally. She appeared, however, to be under no diftrefs. She 
had amafled money enough to make the fortune of M. Kayfer- 
Jingen, who, though in the capacity of envoy from Pruffia to the 
Czar, thought it no difgrace to marry the miftrefs of the 
powerful Monarch at whoie court he was entertained. I fhail 
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only obferve, fays M. D’Eon, that the brother of this lady was 
beheaded, a little before the death of the Czar, for a fuppofed 
criminal converfation with the Emprefs Catherine. What now 
follows is curious; and the Chevalier has certainly fupported, 
with great propricty, in this particular inftance, the general 
idea, that Voltaire is really a MAKER OF HIsToRY. 

Lefort dying, Alexander Menzikoff, who, from being the fon 
of a paftrycook rofe to the higheft honours of the ftate, fuce 
ceeded him in every degree of favour with the Czar. Menzi- 
koff, who knew his matter’s foible, thought immediately of 
confirming his own intereft, by finding him a miitrefs who 
fhould fix his roving heart.. He cait his eyes on a female 
prifoner, whom he had in bis polleffion; and whofe extraordi- 
nary reputation renders her origin an obsect of inquiry 

M. de Voltaire makes her the fifter of a Ch. Scavronfky, 
a gentleman of Lithuania, whom the Czar acknowledged as 
a Seutivened in-law; thanks for this intelligence toa Polifh E sNVOY, 
who, it feems, had pocketed it at a public houfe! It is cul- 
tomary for all favourites to have, at leaft, an honourable gene- 
alogy made out forthem. And it is certainly much lefs trouble 
to take thofe matters on truft, than to inquire into the proofs 
that fupport them: but M. De Voltaire cites, for the authority 
of what he advances, a M5. of which he is the fole poileflor: a 
very eafy method, indeed, of giving credit to the voice of 
flattery! But the hiftorian who makes truth his object, willepaly 
little attention to it. . 

Catherine Alexiewna was born at Rughen, a town of Scla- 
vonia, near the Jake of Woritheri. She was the daughter of a 
peafant, the vaflal of Colouel Rofen. Having loft her father 
and mother when fhe was five years old, fhe was taken by the 
clerk of the parifh, who had the careof her education. Butas 
his finances would not enable him to «e: 'p her long, M. Glack 
of Marienbourg took her under his protection. He would have 
married her, but gave her up to the folicitations of a ferjeant of 
the garrifon, to whom fhe was married, the very day when 
Gseneral Bauer took the town by ftorm. As her new-married 
hufbaind was killed in the engagement, fhe became in one day a 
wife, 2 widow, and a prifoner of war. Hauer took her into 
his fervice, but Menzikoff looking upon her with a more inte- 
refted eye, got her into his poffeffion. In this fituation fhe was, 
when fhe attracted the notice of the Czar; who, more canti- 
vated by the charms of her mind than of her perfon, foon after 
made her his miftrefs. 

Her countenance was of that kind which ftrikes and pleafes 
you at once, Her manners were natural and engaging; her 
wit lively and penetrating ; fhe was pofleffed, in fhort, of every 
quality that was neceflary to render her miftrefs of a heart fo 
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lofty asthat of Peter, who to the end of life preferved the moft 
inviolable attachment to her. 

Such was Catherine, who without being able either to read 
or wiite *. not only became the wife of the rreateit Emperor 
Ruffia could ever boatt, sin continued, atier tae death ot her 
hufband, abfolute Sovereign of the firlt empire in Europe ;— 
while F udoxia, whofe bu > and talents re: ena her acceflion 
to a diadem in no refpect extraordinary, deprived of her legal 
right, and degraded, without any form or procefs of juttice, 
languithed under the debafing veil, and low employments of a 
monaftery . . Happy, not withdien ‘ding, had her misfortunes 
terminated even » thus ! But the aicendant which Catherine daily 
gained over the Czar, became to her a fource of mifery which 
could only be exhaufted with her life. 

The favourite miftrefs, in fhort, wiiling to leave no obftacle 
in her way tothe throne, abjured the Lutheran perfuafion, and 
embraced the reiigion of the Greek church, the only circum- 
{tance wanting to “effeét her marriage a the Czar. She was 
privately married to him in 1707, but in 713the marriage was 
publickly celebrated, with very high fo emnnity ; and this was 
done principally in favour of two daughters fhe had by the 
Czar; the elder of which was married to the Duke of Holftein, 
and the other was the late Emprefs Elizabeth, 

The ambition of Catherine increafed with her new dignity, 
and finding that fhe ruled in the heart of Peter, with a fway no 
lefs defpotic than that which he exercifed in his dominions, fhe 
thought it fuperfluous to fet bounds to her defires. From thence 
fhe conceived a defign of excluding from the royal fucceffion, 
Alexis Petrowitz, fc n of the unfortunate Eudoxia, whom his 
father had matried, the preceding year, to Charlotte Chriftina 
Sophia of Wolfenbuitle, fifter-in law to Charles VI, Emperor 
of Germany; though this marriage appeared contrary to the 
cuftomary reg ulations of the royal marriages of Rufiia. The 
objeét of Catherine’s defign was to introduce her own children 
to the imperial fucceffion. 

Refolved to ruin this ill-fated Prince with his father, fhe 
fought, in concert with the favourite Menzikoff, every poffible 

xeans of rendering him obnoxious to the Emperor. It was 
conftantly infinuated to Peter, that the manners and difpofition 
of the Czarcewitz were by no means adapted to fupport the glory 





* A very different, and, in our opinion, 2 mnch more probable 
account of Catherine’s education, is to be met with in a mifcella- 
neous colicction printed at Hamburgh, under the title of Biexen-frock, 
or, the Bee-hive: but, as our Readers may not have an opportunity 
of contulting this collection, they will find what relates to Catherine, 


mn a very entertaining work, publified by Elmifley, entitled, Fades, 
Litives, et Variétés Hijloriques, 
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of his empire: that he fecretly condemned the great actions 
which had rendered his father the admiration of the univerfe ; 
and that he favoured the ancient barbarous police, the abolition 
of which fermed the glorious epocha of his reign. Thefe cir- 
cumftances were continually fuggefted to the Czar, who was 
finally told, that if his fon fhoula ever afcend the throne, he 
would reftore to Sweden a!! h’s tather’s = re-ettablith 
the Patriarchal fyftem, give back to the clergy thofe privileges 
of which they had made fo bad a ufe, re- invett the monatterices 
with their revenues, renew tne ufe of the lone habit, and, in 
one word, reftore every ancient Ruffian cuiiom which it had 
coft his father fo much labour to abolifh. 

Thefe reprefentations affected the Czar very fenfibly. His 
ambition had been mott emphatically flattered by | his fuccefs in 
the extraordinary changes and revolutions he he d cffeed. On 
the permanency of thole revolutions he depended for immortal 
glory; and the leaft fhadow of their abolition was to him in- 
fupportable. 

This was more than fusficient to rivet his averfion to the 
Prince, whofe indolence, bigotry, and a certain fullennefs of 
afpect, had always teen difagreeable to him. 

Alexis, it muit be owned, had many faults, of which his 
enemies might avail themfelves. . He had, moreover, loft what 
little popularity he might once potiefs, by the death of his wife, 
which was generally imputed to her chagrin at his debaucheries ; 
and by his perfeverance in the fame condudt, implicitly giving 
himfclf up to bis paiion for a Fintand gill, whole name was 
Euphrotfyne. 

Upon the ftrength of thefe united circumfances, Peter came 
to the refolution of {but ing up his fon in a monattery, and of 
forcing him to bind himieli by the moit folemn vows to yield 
up his 1 right of fucceffion to the throne, in favour of his children 
by the fecond marriage. 

Thefe meafures he coinmunicated to fuch of the council, the 
clergy, and the fenate, as he knew to be moit devoted to him 3 
and, abfolute as he was, he met with no contradi@tion. The 
more difcerning faw, in this inftance, the afcendency of the 
wife and the favourite, and they knew too we'!l their power to 
interfere with their views. With the dilpofition of Peter too, 
they were fufliciently acquainted. They knew that “ inten- 
tions could not be oppofed burt at the hazard of life. His will 
was habitually become a law, and, however the Ruffians might, 
in their own breafts, condemn thefe arbitrary and unjutt pro- 
cedings, the mafter only fpoke to be applauded, and communi- 
cated his fentiments to be approved. 

Peter himfelf made known his refolutions to his fon, who 
exprefled more grief than furprize on the occafion. He had fix 
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months allowed him to chufe the monaftery where he was td 
{pend the reft of his days. 

Such was the deplorable fituation of Eudoxia’s fon, to whofe 
relief fhe could contribute nothing but her tears; but fhe re- 
ceived fome fma!] confolation upon hearing that the Czar was 
about to pafs into Denmark. ‘Thither he went to concert with 
that crown a defcent upon Scania. Menzikoff was appointed 
regent in his abfence, and his object was to place Alexis in 
a monaftery where he could depend upon the fuperior as a crea- 
ture of his own. 

Eudoxia and her misfortunes, and even the intercft fhe muft 
naturally have taken in the fate of her fon, fecmed hitherto to 
have been forgotten at court. Shut up in her cell, and dividing 
her hours between the folitary confolations of prayers and tears, 
fhe was fuppofed to have loft every idea of worldly connexions. 
But whether the fituation ot her fon had put the languor of her 
Jife in motion, or whether it was the policy of Catherine and the 
favourite, the better to enfure their fuccefs, the Czar was 
fcarcely arrived at Copenhagen, when he was informed that 
Eudoxia, in her cloifter, carried on a fecret correfpondence with 
the Czarcewitz, her brother Abraham Lapuchin, and even 
with the Princefs Mary, fitter to the Emperor. It was added, 
moreover, that the latter had conveyed to Eudoxia a fecular 
habit, to put on when fhe quitted the veil ; that the Archbifhop 
of Roftoff, even then, allowed public prayers to be put up for 
her in his diocefe, as if fhe were ftill the lawful and acknow- 
ledged wife of the Sovereign, It was laftly afferted, that 
Eudoxia carried on a love intrigue with one Glebow, an officer 
in the neighbourhood of Rofloff, and that if his Majeity did not 
think of fome remedy for the growing evil, the confequences 
would be as fatal as they were unavoidable. 

Peter, who was naturally fufpicious and miftruftful, was greatly 
agitated by this news. Unwilling to quit the enterprize for 
which he had travelled to a foreign court, yet apprehenfive 
that the Prince and his adherents might avail themfelves of 
his abfence to rifque fome defperate meafure, had recourfe to 
difimulation. Not doubting but he could gain Alexis, if, 
inftead of menaces, he offered him his confidence, he wrote hin 
a letter replere with tendernefs, and invited him to Copen- 
hagen; that he might fhare in the glory of the expedition he 
had undertaken, and the laurcls that awaited his fuccefs. 

Thefe marks of apparent kindnefs were by no means fur- 
prifing to the Czarcewitz, who was undoubtedly acquainted, by 
thofe who were in his confidence, with the fnare that was 
obvioufly laid for bim in this letter. After divers fecret con- 
fultations, therefore, it was refolved that he fhould oppofe cun- 
hing to cunning. He anfwered the letter in very fubmiffive and 
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refpe&tful terms, and promifed, without delay, to obey the 
orders it contained. In fhort, he fet off; but he had no fooner 
reached the confines of Courland, than he turned to the left, 
and took the route for Vienna; contrary to the advice of his 
friends, who ufed every means to perfuade him to take refuge 
in France. 

We fhall not here enter into a detail of the means which Peter 
ufed to bring back his fon, nor of the artifices which Tolftoy 
the privy counfe.ior, and Romanzow, captain of the guards, 
employes to engage the natural heir of the throne of all the 
Ruilizs to ic:y upon their word, and to quit the caftle of St. 
Elmo, at Naples, which the Emperor had given him for an 
afylum ; but where, in fact, he was treated as a prifoner of 
ftate. 

It will be fufficient to obferve, that it was after the Czar 
had finifhed his laft travels through Germany, Holland, and 
France, that thofe two emiflaries fucceeded in carrying off the 
Prince ; who, however, would not have gone with them, had 
he not been induced by the abfolute promife of a pardon, con- 
tained in a letter which they brought from his father. 

The anfwer which this credulous fon wrote to his father, 
previous to his return, affected the Czar; and he would have 
changed his defign, had not Menzikoff, attentive to his move- 
ments, contrived to alter his difpofitions. 

When Prince Alexis arrived at Mofcow, he was permitted 
to throw himfelf at his father’s feet, and it was foon after pub- 
lickly reported, that the Czar had, agreeably to the promife 
made in his name, confirmed his fon’s pardon. But what was 
the furprife of the people, when next morning the caftle was 
furrounded with guards, and the whole garrifon was under 
arms ! 

An aid de camp, accompanied by four fubaltern officers, 
went to the Czarcewitz, demanded his fword, and condu@ted 
him to the palace as a prifoner of ftate, furrounded by a detach- 
ment of grenadiers, with bayonets fixed. The Monarch at- 
tended in the great hall of the caftle, in the midft of his minif- 
ters, boyards, and members of his council. 

When the fon appeared before this tribunal, he acknowledged 
his guilt, and afked only for his life. Without making any 
anfwer, his father, and judge, conducted him to his clofet, and 
interrogated him for fome time, From thence returning with 
him into council, he promifed not to fhorten his days, if he 
would publickly and dena fide renounce his pretenfions to the 
throne of Mofcow. There being no room to balance, he 
figned an aét of renunciation, which was ready prepared. 

To render this act as firm as poffible, the nobility that were 
prefent, took an oath of fealty to Peter, the fon of Catherine, 
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as the actual prefumptive heir to the crown. This auguft 
afflembly then adjourned to the cathedral, where the Arch- 
bifhops, Bifhops, and Archimandrites, in convocation, took the 
fame oath. 

This facrifice, demanded and extorted from Alexis, great as it 
was, did not fatisfy his enemies. He was re-conducted, as a 
prifoner, under a ftrong guard, and foon after removed to 
Peterfburg. There it was that the Czar formed a tribunal, 
compofed of the grandees and molt refpectable perfonages of the 
country, who, conformably to the advice firft received from the 
clergy, declared the Czarcewitz guilty of capital crimes, but 
left to the Sovereign the power of confirming or annulling their 
fentence. 

Peter ordered that the arret of his fon’s condemnation fhould 
be read to him, and the day after, the unfortunate Prince was 
feized with dreadful convulfions, which quickly put an end 
to his life. 

M. D’Eon has affigned different caufes for this, but what 
was moft probably the true one he has left unmentioned. This, 
however, he needed not have done out of refpect to the moral 
reputation of Peter the Great. It is fufficiently obvious that 
honefty and humanity made no part of his character. 

Among others whom Alexis had impeached, the Archbifhop 
of Rottoff was charged with the feduction of the unhappy 
Eudoxia. Whatever truth there might be in that charge, this 
wicked impoftor confefled, that with a view of obtaining money 
from the rich and fimple Abraham Lapuchin, brother to the 
Emprets, he made her belicve that he had daily vifions, in 
which the Almighty was pleafed to repeat to him, that Eudoxia 
would foon be re-eftablifhed on the throne, and in the heart, of 
her hufband; that fhe would, in procefs of time, have two 
male children by him, and that the perfon who now occupied 
her place, would be banifhed, with fhame and ignominy. ‘The 
Czar, defpotic as he was, ordered the clergy to depofe this 
prelate, and as that body alleged, on their part, that they had 
not power to do it, he made them no other anfwer than that, 
having authority to appoint Bifhops, he had authority to diveft 
them. This was enough; they made no further difficulties, 
and the prelate deprived of the function he had difgraced, was 
broke upon the wheel at Mofcow, together with the Chevalier 
Kikin, who had been the intimate friend of Alexis, and the 
coadjutor of his efcape. 

It is beyond a doubt that the barbarous practice of interro- 
gating by torture, is a very uncertain way of coming at truth; 
and M. D’Eon might here very juftly have obferved, that 
guilt and innocence will frequently be inferred from a firmnefs 
or an imbecillity in fuffering, without admitting the gain 
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conftitutional caufes, or allowing that the guilty may be firm 
and the innocent weak. 

A ftriking inftance we have of the abfurd iniquity of thefe 
examens in the Piincelfs Eudoxia; who no fooner faw the 
dreadful apparatus of the knout*, than to avoid the torture, 
fhe readily contetied every fpecies of criminality they were in= 
clined to lay to her charge. She owned every amorous intrigue 
with which fhe was acculed, and of which, to all appearance, 
till that horrible moment fhe never had the leaft idea. Nayy 
what is more particular ftill, fhe perfitted in the latt declaration, 
and confirmed it, when confronted with Glebow, ber pretended 
feducer, 

He, on the other hand, more unfhaken, and more devoted 
to truth, endured feveral times the torture of the knout, with- 
out the leait fign of terror. He maintained that Eudoxsa was 
abfolutely innocent, notwithitanding the pretended acknow- 
ledements extorted from her fears by the profpect of punith- 
ment. In vain he endured the moft unheard-of tortures, for the 
fpace of {tx weeks, at the end of which he was impaled. He 
was in this horrid fituation, we are told, when the Czar hime 
felf, whom it mortified to {pare Eudoxia, came to conjuie him 
to fpeak the truth. But the poor mangled expiring body opened 
its mouth only to fpit in his face, faying, * Go, tyrant, and let 
me die in peace !’ 

Abraham Lapuchin was at firft condemned to be broke alive 
on the wheel, and afterwards to be beheaded. But the moment 
he Jaid his head on the block, already ftainted with the blood of 
preceding victims, the Czar again changed his punifhment, 
granting him his life, but ordering his tongue to be cut out, 
that he fhould receive twenty coups de knout, and be banifhed to 
Siberia. 

Not fatished with thefe horrid inflictions, he affembled the 
Archbifhops, the Bifhops, and feveral other dignified eccle- 
fiaftics, and ordered them to proceed with the urmoft exactnefe 
on the trial of the Princefs Eudoxia, and to pafs fuch temence 
upon her, as fhould be conformable to the rigour of the divine 
Jaws, and the feverity of church- difcipline. Thefe {piritual 
judges, before they went upon this proecfs, declared, that in 
quality of doctors of the Holy Gofpel, their object was not to 
{eek the blood of a finner, but to bring that tinner to true re- 
pentance; and that the Almighty had put no other fword in 
their hand than that of his holy Word. 

This peaceable fpirit which now feemed to animate the formid- 
able body, poffibly afhamed of their fancuin:ry decifion agair ft 


* For an account of this cruel mode of punmihment, fee Review, 
vol, xl. p. 599. 
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the fon, faved the life of the unfortunate parent. She was never- 
thelefs condemned to undergo difcipline, which was adminif- 
tered in full chapter, by the hands of two Religious. After this 
fhe was removed to another monaftery, fituated on the Lake 
Ladoga. In the mean time, the Princefs Mary, after receiving 
a hundred ftrokes of the wand on her back and fides, in pre- 
fence of the lords and ladies of the court, whom the Czar 
obliged to affift on the occafion, was fhut up clofe prifoner in 
the fortrefs of Schlufielburg. 

The confeflors, domeftics, and all others, in whom thefe 
two Princefies were known to place their confidence, 
were either whipt by the hand of the common hangman, or 
fent into exile, after having either their nofes flit, or the tip 
of the tongue cut off. 

There was, undoubtedly, fays M. D’Eon, fome original 
foundation of a plot, which, had it been carried into exe- 
cution, might have driven Peter from the throne. But if fuch 
a plot were really in agitation, had not Peter given every pof- 
fible, every reafonable caufe for it? What right had he, upon 
bare fufpicions, to attempt to deprive his fon not only of 
his legal fuccefiion to the throne, but even of the common 
privilege of humanity, the enjoyment of civil liberty? His 
fanguinary purfuit of the life of that unfortunate Prince, in 
violation of every promife and principle of good faith, his alie- 
nation from the common allegiances of nature, to the defpi- 
cable fervice of a proftitute and a favourite, his cold, phleg- 
matic cruelty, and his delight in blood and torture, will ever 
mark him out in the annals of civilized nations, only as the 
moft remarkable favage of his country, Such ever has been our 
opinion of this renowned hero, and M. D’Eon muft excufe us, 
if we cannot facrifice it to complaifance ! 

But to return to Eudoxia. ‘The monaftery in which fhe was 
now confined, fhe found to be a prifon, the horrors of which 
made death abundantly preferable. She was narrowly guarded, 
in a dark chamber, and her only food was pulfe, and bread and 
water. Nor was even this the period of her fufferings. After 
fix months paffed in this difmal fituation, fhe learnt that fhe had 
yet more to undergo. 

The IMMORTAL Peter found that he was fubje& to the com- 
mon lot of mortality. He was feized with a violent fever, after 
the ridiculous feaft of his conclave, which he celebrated an- 
nually, and died on the eighth of February 1725. 

Undetermined, at his death, whom he fhould nominate his 
fucceflor, he left that point unfettled: But Menzikoff, wholly 
devoted to the Emprefs, refolved to fupport her on the throne. 
He fecured the treafury, aflembled the nobility, and prevailed 
on them to acknowledge Catherine for their Sovereign, by 
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perfuading them that Peter intended her for his fucceflor. This, 
however, was perfectly the reverfe of what could be collected 
from the broken expreffions of the Czar, and the little efforts 
he made to write. 

The fovereign power was now invefted in the hands of 
Fudoxia’s avowed and mortal enemy; who, as it is natural to 
the human heart, muft have hated that Princefs the more, as 
there were the ftrongeft reafons why fhe fhould be hated by her. 

The unfortunate captive foon found the fatal effect of this. 
The Count de Tolftoy had orders to remove her to Schluflel- 
burg, and to cut her off from every poflibility of enterprize 5 
which charge he executed with the utmoft rigour. 

Eudoxia was pent up ina frightful dungeon; and that fhe 
might more fenfibly feel the horrors of her new habitation, all 
thofe women and domeftics whom fhe had hitherto retained as 
companions in her forrow,. were difmifled. Thefe were re- 
placed by a fingle old female dwarf, very infirm, and confequent- 
ly more troublefome than ufeful. Thus was the widow of a 
mighty Emperor reduced, in her own dominions, to the ne- 
ceffity of performing for herfelf the moft menial offices. Nay 
even, left fhe fhould derive any confolation from religion, the 
facraments of the church were refufed her. 

There is no doubt but Tolftoy, in all this barbarity, fol- 
lowed precilely the diretions of his miftrefs, who, not fatisfied 
with having enjoyed the place of her rival during the life of 
Peter, with having deprived her fon of his crown, and pro- 
bably of his life, employed her genius and invention in finding 
out frefh torments for her captive. 

That the latter might have no pofiibility of communication 
from without, every time the guard was changed, the foldiers 
were {tripped and fearched, to fee whether any had been fo 
audacious as to convey a letter either to or from the Princefs. 
The fate of the offender was to be hanged up immediately. 

Heaven at length beheld with compaffion the truly deplo- 
rable ftate of the unfortunate Eudoxia, and put an end to her 
fufferings, by the death of Catherine, which happened in 1727, 
about two years after the deceafe of the Czar. 

Some perfons finding the Emprefs approaching near her end, 
and fearing that Menzikoff, her favourite, would place one of 
her two daughters (for her fon was dead) upon the throne, ufed 
every infinuation to engage him in favour of the fon of Alexis. 
The hope with which he was flattered, of being able to marry 
his dauchter to the new Emperor, had fuch weight with him, 
that, even before the death of Catherine, he began to nego- 
ciate the affair at Vienna, by means of the Count de Rabutin, 
minifter plenipotentiary from the Emperor of Germany at 
Peterfburg. 
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After Catherine expired, Menzikoff employed fo effeCtually 
the intereft he had with the army, and with the nation in gene- 
ral, that he once more difpofed of the crown of all the Ruffias ; 
and this again under the pious pretence that he acted merely in 
conformity to the will of the predeceflor. 

Peter I]. grandfon of Eudoxia, a Prince about twelve years of 
aze, was now declared Czar, under the guardianthip of Menzi- 
koff; who was at the fame time nominated Vicar-general of 
the empire, and Generaliflimo of the army. The counfel of 
regency did not lofe a moment to confirm the refolution of 
marrying the daughter of the prime minifter to the young Mo- 
narch, 

Thus did Menzikoff, the implacable enemy of Eudoxia, who 
had purfued that Princefs and her family with unremitting 
ciuelty, change his principles at once; and, making his ven- 
geance give way to his ambition, became the inftrument of her 
deliverance. ven Menzikoff himfelf brought her into the 
preience and fociety of that throne, from which he had induf- 
trioufly excluded her, during the two preceding reigns. 

After the new Emperor was proclaimed, this arbiter of the 
crown difjatched two gentlemen, one of whom was his near 
relation, to Eudoxia. ‘They announced the furprifing news of 
the elevation of her grandfon, and concluded with demanding 
her confent to the marriage of the young Lmpcror with the 
daughter of Prince Menzikofi. 

Eudoxia, whofe fortitude had fupported her under the attacks 
of terror and de{pair, was now ready to fink under the influence 
of furprize and joy. She confented, but could only exprefs that 
confent by a torrent of tears; and in that kind of fatuation, 
where a multitude of fenfations conftitute a fort of infenfibility, 
this Princefs was taken out of her dungeon into apartments 
that had been prepared for her by the commandant of the fort. 

When fhe was fomewhat recovered from her furprize, fhe 
had no room to doubt the reality of that happinefs which fhe 
had for a while confidered as an illufion, She found herfelf 
treated as the mother of the Emperor. ‘The fineft linens were 
brought her from every quarter, with other articles of drefs and 
furniture in proportion, and ten thoufand crowns to provide for 
proper exigencies. At the fame time gentlemen and ladies of 
the court, fervants and equipages were difpatched to her. In 
fhort, this Princefs, who from the obfcurity of a convent, had 
pafled into the horrors of a dungeon, found herfelf at the head 
of anumerous court, devoted to her wifhes. It was left to her 
choice, whether fhe would refide at Peterfburg or at Mofcow. 
She chofe the latter, where waiting the arrival of the Emperor, 
fhe fixed her houfhold in the convent des Filles nobles. 

She was here vifited by multitudes of the nobility, who paid 
their court to her, and gave her affurances of their refpe&t. She 
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received their compliments with the greater pleafure, as they 
appeared to be not fo much the effect of accidental circum. 
ftances, as demonftrations of an affection long reftrained by fear. 

However interefting thefe marks of public regard might be, 
fhe had a ftill more tender pleafure to enjoy, in feeing, for the 
firft time, and embracing, her Sovereign in her grandfon, This 
interview was a fcene that drew tears from all prefent. For 
her grand-daughter Nathalia, fifter to the Emperor, a ftranger 

ikewife to her, was introduced to her at the fame time. 

4 Eudoxia fainted in their embraces, and it was long before 
fhe returned to herfelf. She continued above an hour, her eyes 
open and fixed, without being able to utter a fyllable. Such is 
the ordinary effect of {trong paffions ! 

She had foon the pleafure of affifting at her grandfon’s coro- 
nation, and occupied the firft place among the imperial family. 
She attended likewife at the marriage-ceremony. 

Thus reftored to all the rights to which her marriage had 
entitled her, a penfion was afligned her of 60,000 roubles. She 
was mentioned in the public prayers immediately after the Eme 
peror, The anniverfaries of her name and birth-days were 
celebrated at court, and in all public places, and nothing, in 
fhort, due to her high rank was omitted. 

She lived even to fee Menzikoff, originally her inveterate 
enemy, plunged from his high ftation into the depth of ruin 
and difgrace. But M. D’Eon adds, that he believes fhe had 
too much elevation of foul to find any fatisfaétion in this event. 

Without officioufly contributing to the misfortunes even of 
her enemies, fhe enjoyed the decline of life in eafe and fere- 
nity ; but fated, as it fhou!d feem, to tafte of no unembittered 
pleafure, fhe had hardly feen her grandfon cighteen months 
upon the throne, when death preiuaturely deprived her of the 
Princefs Nathalia, and fome weeks after, of the Emperor 
Peter II. who died of the fmall-pox, in 1730. 

Her condition was not altered by thefe melancholy events, 
but her future pleafure was buried with her two amiable de- 
{cendants. 

The Princefs Ann, who fucceeded to the throne, treated 
her with great kindnefs and attention; but in the year 1737, 
fhe fell into a languid ftate and died. Happy, fays her hifto- 
rian, if the viciffitudes of this world had led her to feek for 
certainty in the interefts of another. 

This interefting ftory *, containing a portion of modern hif+ 


tory but litile known, has led us fomewhat beyond our ufual 
limits ; 











* It would have been but reafonable to have expected proper 


vouchers for a narrative fo remarkable ; but if this be the firft pub- 
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limits; and left us only room to fay, that the reft of the 
Chevalier’s works, in the prefent collection, will abundaniy 
gratify the curiofity of the reader, 


lication on the fubject, written authorities could not be exhibited ; fo 
that for the authenticity of the ftory we have nothing more to depend 
upon than the veracity of the Narrator. It is not, however, to be 
fuppofed that a perfon of the Chevalier D’Eon’s confequence, who 
had appeared in the character of Minifter Plenipotentiary to a power- 
ful Prince, fhould rifque his credit on an infupportable relation of 
tranfactions at a period within the memory of men. Roe 


Art. Il. 

Fournal de Voyage de Michel de Montaigne, &c.—Memoirs of a Jour- 
ney into Italy by Way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 
1681. By Michael de Montaigne; with Notes, by M. de Querlon, 
z2Vols. 1zmo. Rome. 1774. 

E cannot with any propriety fay of this work, what 
Balzac has faid of the works of Montaigne in general, 

C’eft un guide qui egare; mais quil méne en des pais plus azréables 

qu il n’avoit promis; that he isa guide who leads you out of your 

way, but who conducts you through countries more agreeable 
than he had promifed. 

But, however deficient thefe travels may be thought, when 
confidered under the idea of a particular ipecies of entertain- 
ment, yet, as the remains of Montaigne, they cannot but call 
forth curiofity and regard. 

This extraordinary man, fo fingular in his writings, has 
from thence led the world into an idea, that he was no lefs 
fingular in his life; that, immured in the profoundeft folitude, 
he either felt or affe&ted an averfion to fociety ; and that his 
conduét bore the teftimonies of a man chagrined with the infir- 
mities of his nature. 

For our parts, we have generally diflented from this opinions 
We have confidered Montaigne as a man who formed very ra- 
tional notions of folitude and fociety, and we remember that 
he has fomewhere faid, himfelf, i/ ¢/? plus fupportable d’cfire 
toujours feul, que de ne le pouvoir jamais cftre; it is more fupport- 
able to be always alone, than never be able to be alone at all. 
To thofe who may think that occafional reflection and retire- 
ment are neceflary for the revifal and repair of fuch beings as 
we are, M. de Mentaigne’s fentiment will appear to be ex- 
tremely juft. 

The account of the life of Montaigne, which the Prefident 
Bouhier publifhed many years ago in London, is inadequaté 
even to the object of conveying any proper idea of that cele- 
brated moralift. Many lights and much intelligence, on the 
fubject, have been collected fince that time by M, de Mon- 
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tcfquieu, the younger, the Abbé Bertin, and others, which 
united might compofe a more perfect memoir. 

The Editor of thefe volumes has, in a preliminary difcourfe 
of fome length, favoured us with certain anecdotes and rela- 
tions of this kind, which ferve to confirm us in the more fa- 
vourable ideas we had entertained of the focial character of 
Montaigne. 

With a large fhare of natural vivacity, paffion, and fpirit, his 
life was far from being that of a fedencary contemplatift, as 
thofe may be inclined to think, who view him only in the 
fpliere of bis library and in the compofition of his effays. 
His early years by no means paffed in the arms of leifure. The 
troubles and commotions whereof he had been an eye-witnefs 
during five reigns, which he had feen pafs fucceffively before 
that of Henry ‘the Fourth, had not in any degree contributed 
to relax that natural adiivity and reftlefsnefs of fpirit. They 
had been fufiicient to call it forth even from indolence itfelf. 
He had travelled a good deal in France, and, what frequently 
anfwers a better purpofe than any kind of travel, he was well 
acquainted with the metropolis, and knew the court. We fee 
his attachment to Paris in the third book of his Effays, c. 9. 
Thuanus De Vita, lib. 3. obferves, that Montaigne was equally 
fuccefsful in making his court to the famous Duke of Guife, 
Henry of Lorraine, and to the King of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry the Fourth, King of France. He adds, that he was at 
his eftate at Blois, when the Duke of Guife was aflaffinated, 
1558. Montaigne forefaw, faid he, that the troubles of the 
nation would only end with the life of that Prince, or of the 
King of Navarre: and this inftance we have of his political 
fagacity. He was fo well acquainted with the character and 
difpofition of thofe Princes, fo well read in their hearts and 
fentiments, that he told his friend Thuanus, the King of Na- 
varre would certainly have returned to the religion of his an- 
ceftors (that of the Romifh communion) if he had not been 
apprehenfive of being abandoned by his party. 

Montaigne, in fhort, had talents for public bufinefs and 
negociation, but his philofophy kept him at a diftance from po- 
litical difturbances ; and he had the addrefs to conduct himfelf 
without offence to the contending parties, in the wortt of times. 

Though his philofophical knowledge be lefs ftrongly 
marked in his Filays, it were eafy to fee that his collective 
knowledge of human life and charaéter could only be acquired 
in the walks of men. It isnot in the cloiet we find fuch infor- 
mations as thefe; it muft be from a familiar attention, and a 
near infight into the moral actions and principles of fociety. 

It were no wonder, then, if among other means of acquiring 
this knowledge, our philofopher had recourfe to travel ; but the 
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time of life when he fet out, being at leaft 47, and other cire 
cumftances, incline us rather to find the motive in his health; 
on which account he was folicitous to try the mineral waters of 
different countries ; and he generally travelled on horfeback for 
the fame reafon, hardly ever finding himfelf better, to ufe his 
own curious mode of expreffion, gue le cul fur la fell. The 

ravel which he faid he had acquired de Ja /iberalité des ans, and 
the cholic, left him but few intervals of eafe. Yet had he, as 
we find in his Effays, no opinion of medicine. ‘The ufe of mi- 
neral waters he thought the fimpleft and the fafeft. He had 
tried the moft celebrated in France, and was defirous to vifit 
thofe of Lorraine, Switzerland, and Tufcany. Hence the 
origin of the books before us, in which we find him paffing 
from one watering-place to another, to fupport a fhattered con- 
ftitution, and in which his attention to that particular obje@ 
has rendered this pofthumous work * frequently infipid and un- 
interefting. 

We are not, however, to confider this journal of travels as a 
work which the Author had the leaft idea of publifhing. It 
feems to have been intended rather for the purpofes of private 
recollection, and as a kind of domeftic record of the progrefs he 
had gone through, and the little incidents he had met with, 

Yet ftill it is curious, as it exhibits the fpirit, the genius, and’ 
manners of Montaigne, in a way that cannot be miftaken. 
The fame egotifm, the fame felf-attention. You fee nobody 
but Montaigne: nobody is fpoken of but Montaigne; though 
he has feveral fellow-travellers, zhey are non-entities here. 
And it is not only curious, but is rendered even valuable, by 
many characteriftic and altogether peculiar {trokes of his pencil, 
The fingular light in which he contemplated his objeéts ; that 
energy, fincerity, and ardour, with which his _philofophic gee 
nius impregnated all his ideas are obvious in this publication, 
I¢ may at the fame time be confidered as an hiftorical monument 
of the ftate of Rome, and of a great part of Italy, fuch as he 
found it towards the clofe of the fixteenth century, 

But let us hear what his Editor, M. De Querlon, fays on this. 
fubject, in his preliminary difcourfe.. 

© At the time of Montaigne’s travelling into Italy, (1580) that 
beautiful country, covered with the ruins and fragments of 
‘antiquity, had for two centuries been the region of the arts. 
It had been enriched by the works of Palladio, Vignole, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Julio Romano, Correyio, Titian, Paul Vero- 
nefe, Tintoret, &c. It is true, Guido, Albano, Dominichino, 
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- * Publithed about 180 years after the death cf the Author. The 
MS. was lately found in an old cheft in the Chateau.de Montaigne, 
ip the province of Perigord. 
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Lanfranc, Peter of Cortona, Annibal Caraccio, and a number 
of great mafters befide, that followed the former, had not yet 
produced that immenfe quantity of noble works which adorn 
the churches and palaces of Italy. Gregory XIII. at that time 
Pope, was much lefs taken up with attending to the arts, than 
with the promotion of public inftitutions and public works. 
Sextus the Fifth whocame to the fee four years after this journey, 
added much more to the embellifhment of Rome, in lefs than 
fix years than Gregory had done in twice that time. Never- 
thelefs this capital, with thofe of Florence and Venice, and 
many others that Montaigne vifited, had objects fufficient to 
attract the attention of the traveller, by their riches, and b 
monuments of every kind, which the arts had already exhibited, 
Thus our traveller found matter enough for obfervation. 
With that keen and animated imagination, that picturefque 
turn which diftinguifhes his Effays, could he, poffibly, with 
coldnefs behold the furrounding arts of Greece? If the journal 
of his travels contains few defcriptions of ftatues, pictures, and 
the reft of thofe objects with which modern travellers fill 
their narratives, and generally copy from one another ; it is, 
as he fays, becaufe there were books enough at the time, 
wherein all thefe matters were to be found.’ 

Here we agree with M. Querlon, but, though not prodigally 
defcriptive, it is evident, that he was particularly ftruck with 
the noble monuments of antiquity which he beheld. It was 
there he fought the Genius of immortal Rome; that GENrus, 
which was for ever prefent with him, and familiar to his fancy 
and his foul! which he had purfued with the moft penetrating 
eye through the remains of claffic art, through the pure philo- 
fophic page ci the NATURAL PLuTaRcH! That Genius, 
like the Roman hero, who was found mournfully reclining on 
the ruins of Carthage, retained a melancholy dignity amid the 
monuments that furrounded him, and looked awfully on the 
afhes of the great capital of the world. 

But let us remember that Montaigne holds the pencil on 
this fubject ; and refer the Reader to his more animated hand. L , 


ArT. Ill, 

Monde Primitif, &c.—The Primitive World analyfed and compared 
with the Modern World, with refpeét to the Natural Hiftory of 
Speech, or Grammar Univerfal and Comparative. By M. Court 
De Gebelin, &c. 

N this fecond volume * of his magnificent work, M. De 
Gebelin has armed himfelf for the reduétion of an ideal 
world, So confidered, at leaft, has been the theory of univer 














* Foran account of the firlt volume, fee our laft Appendix, pub- 
lithed in July 1774. 
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fal: grammar by many learned men, who have turned their 
thoughts upon the fubject. If it be truc that the principles of 
grammar, like thofe of harmony, are founded in nature, 
and originally the fame through all human exiftence, it is 
equally true, that they are fo infinitely modified as to leave few 
traces of thcir primary analogy. Indeed, grammar itfelf could 
hardly extit in the firft rude clements of fpeech. It confifts in 
the right conitruction of fentences, the connexion, combina- 
tion, and dependencies of words.. But as the firft fpeech of 
man cou!d only be formed of individual, appropriated founds 
expreflive of material objects, or of fenfible paffions and wants, 
thefe would, cof courfe, have no obvious connexion, ‘They 
would continue in their intulated ftate, till long appropriation 
had brought them together wirh greater facility ; and even then, 
while fociety was scanner its wants few, and its words un- 
written, the connexions of fpeech would be fimple and incon- 
fiderable. 

M. De Gebelin, however, with the fpirit of modern ad- 
venture, and with a degree of courage equal to his capacity, 
has failed in queft of thefe undifcovered countries. He has 
already made fo long a voyage, that we defpair of finding room 
for any thing more ‘than an imperfect chart of his paflage, and 
a final) extract from his (peech at fetting out. 

‘ The origin of fpeech, fays he, is a problem on which a 
number of learned mea have exercifed themfelves with diffe- 
rent degrees of fuccefs; but which has never yet been refolved, 
becaufe a fufficient number of obfervations had not been col- 
Je€ted for the purpofe; fo that every thing was loft in the wan- 
derings of hypothefes, as it always happens when facts are to 
be (upplied by the force of genius or imagination. 

‘Some of thefe have fupp fed, that (peech or language was 
the pure effect of human invention, They thought that for a 
Jong time men were capable of nothing but fimple cries; that 
by fome happy accidents they perceived that they were capable, 
by this means, of exprefling not only their fenfations but their 

ideas, of painting material obje@s by certain founds, and that 
YS snete’ inconfiderable beginnings, by flow and painful degrees, 
gave rife to languages. 

‘ Others being unable to conceive how man could invent an 
art for which he had no natural talent or propenfity, and de- 
{pairing of finding out the phyfical caufes of language, have 
referred every thing, in the end, to the omnipotence of the 
Deity. They fuppofe, that he communicated to men even the 
primary words they made ufe of, and that being themfelves 
entirely paflive in this refpect, they received every thing from 
him, even to grammar itfelf, 
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‘ Thefe fyftems perfeSily oppofite to each other, taken abfo- 
lutely as hes ftood, appeared equally falfe, though, in a limited 
fenfe, they were true. 

« Language is from the Deity, in this refpec&t, that he formed 
man with the neceflary organs.ot fpeech; that he gave hima 
capacity for fentiment and ideas, put him under a neceflity of 
exprefling them, and furnifhed him with models proper to di- 
rect him in that exprefiion. 

‘ But then to difcover and unfold thefe organs, to imitate 
thefe models, to follow thofe combinations, of which he was 
naturally capable, and on that {mall number of radicals al- 
lowed him by Nature, to raife fuch an immenfe fuperftruGture 
of words, as, to be properly known and underftood, would re« 
quire the labour of the longett life,—ail this was the ettect of 
human induftry. 

‘ And this was not the confequence of any aflociated agree- 
ment, but an eftect of that imitative talent communicated to us 
by Nature, and of thofe wants of which the has made us fen- 
fible ; for it would have been impoffible for beings who could 
not {fpeak, and who had no idea of the art, to agree about the 
formation of a language, and to form certain determinate words. 

© Neither could it be the effe& of imitation ‘that was flow, 
fortuitous, and accidental, becaufe man, from the firft, was 
under a neceflity of ufing fpeech, was alieady turnifhed with 


organs and models of language; and Nature always advances to 


her final purpofes with a fure and rapid progrefs; the natural 
fentiment itfeif fuggetted the cry or feund neceilary to exprefs it, 
the natural idea fupplied the tone of voice proper to make it in= 
telligible, and to give it a diftinct application. 

‘The perfection of language, and the multiplication of 
words forthe expreifion of factitious ideas, depended folely on the 
indultry of men, and on a mutual agreement and underttanding 
amongft them; buc this period is at an immentfe diftance from 
the birth of a language firit formed by the nee genius of 
man, and determined by his wants. 

‘When we fay that language arofe from imitation, we do 
not take the word in its moft limited fenfe, fo as to contine it 
to the imitation of the founds and cries of natural objects, the 
howling of winds, the roar of thunder, the lowing of cattle, 
the cries of animals, even thofe of man himfelf, from whence 
refule all thofe words included under the general name of 
Onomatopoica, We extend this name, likewife, to an imie 
tation founded on analogy, occafioned by the relation one 
perceives between the qualities of the object and thofe of the 
organs of the voice. It was impoflible to reprefent all objects 
by the Oncmatopoiea; hence fuch tones were made ule of as 
bore the greateft analogy to the idea they excited: troubiefome 
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objects were exprefied by fharp, harfh tones; moving or run- 
ning objects by tones of the fame kind; the fixed and the flow 
by heavy and fixed founds: and on all thefe occafions, thofe 
tones become the determined names of the objects, and the 
fources of immenfe families, into which all thofe beings that 
have qualities in common with them, are incorporated.’ 

Such was the origin and difcovery of language, the capacity 
for which was given to man by his Creator, and the refources 
of which he found in that variety of modulation and articu- 
Jated founds which his natural fenfations imprefled upon his 
vocal organs. 

In order to give our Readers as perfect an idea as our limits 
will allow, of this volume on Univerfal Grammar, we fhall 
exhibit a fhort analyfis of the whole. 

It is divided into hve books. THe First confifts of general 
and preliminary obfervations, The etymology of the word is 
given ; then follows a definition of that word, not metaphyfical, 
but hiftorical and practical, fuch as leads to the natural and ne- 
ceflary laws of grammar. ‘The word is fhewn to exift of ne- 
ceflity, and that neceffity to be determined by the objects it 
defcribes, ‘The objects themfelves are examined; we are in- 
ftructed in what manner grammar enables us to defcribe them; 
what qualities it ought to poflefs in order to attain this end ; 
what advantages arife from thefe obfervations; and what it is 
that diftinguifhes particular from univerfal grammar. 

Tue Seconp book contains the materials of grammar, or 
the words whereby ideas are painted. Here we fee that the 
pictures of our ideas exhibited by words muft neceflarily con- 
fift of different parts, in order to. make the reprefentation 
diftin&t. The diftinguifhing charafteriftics, and the number of 
thefe parts are laid down, together with the three different depart- 
ments or divifions of verbal painting, which are the enunciative, 
where the fubject of the painting is accompanied by its inherent 
qualities ; the adizve, where the fubject is painted with qualities 
relative to other objects, on which it has fome impreffion or 
effe&t ; and the pa/ffive, where the fame fubject is defcribed ag 
receiving impreflions from another object. 

The fecond part of this book is detigned as an explication of 
the ten divifions, into which the Author has diftributed all the 
words that are to be taken into his difcourfe concerning all 
Janguages. As this forms the bafis of every thing that confti- 
tutes grammar, the fubje& is more minutely canyafled, and takes 
up a confiderable part of the volume. : 
 Itis, indeed, and without a compliment, a very curious 
book, At the beginning the noun is confidered; its ufe and 
different fpecies are defcribed; its etymology, as high even as 
the primitive language ; the manner in which it unites the dif- 
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fesent parts that compofe the verbal picture. We are informed © 
how Nature herfelf has fuggefted PROPER NAMES for beings 
that ftand diftinct in their fpecies; and to APPELLATIVEsS for 
beings whofe individuals are more multiplied. We are in- 
ftructed in the origin of the genders of nouns, and why fome, 
as thofe of the Sun and Time, [the Author muft refer to the 
Greek noun,]} are mafculine, while others, fuch as the Earth, 
Virtue, Beauty, are feminine. ‘The advantages that refult from 
this diftinétion of genders are explained. All words are fhewn 


to be defcended from nouns. The fources from whence the 


nouns themfelves, the radicals of al] languages, were drawn, 
are inveftigated. An inftance is given in the word Gur or 
Gyr, which fignifies a turn, revolution, or circle, and the article 
concludes with certain obfervations on diminutive, augmenta- 


tive, and figurative words. 
After the noun, the Author treats of its diftinguifhing and 


characteriftic ARTICLE. 

Next follow the ADJECTIVES, their origin, genders, and 
degrees of comparifon, their influence and effect in the verbal 
picture. 

The pronouns are then confidered in their different clafles 
and etymology; and the very interefting hiftory of THou and 
i makes no trifling part of this difquifition. 

The participles come next under confideration, and give 
rife to many difficult and important difcuffions. The Author 
gives his reafons for diftinguifhing them from the adjectives, to 
which they are fo nearly allied, and from the verbs with which 


they have been generally aflociated. ) 
This book concludes with obfervations on the four undeclined 


parts of fpeech. 

The Tuirp Book treats of the different forms the feveral 
words are to aflume for the purpofe of compofition; inquires 
why fome are capable of this variation, while others remain in 
an unvaried ftate, and affigns the reafons of that immutability, 
Hence we are informed why certain words have genders, num- 
bers, and cafes allotted to them, and why others have tenfes, 
moods, and conjugations. ‘The cafes, we are told, are fup- 
plied by nature herfelf; and that it was impoffible the active 
and paffive pronoun fhould terminate in the fame manner. 

Thefe obfervations are followed by an important difcuffion 
concerning the preference of grammatical method, in which the 
different force and confequence of a word, when placed in this 
or that fituation, is inveftigated, and the different methods of 
ancient and modern grammarians are confidered. 

The Author obferves that, as all verbs take their force from 
the verb ef, it is no way furprifing that the infinitives of the 
Perfic, Gothic, Teutonic, Greek, and other languages derived 
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from thefe, fhould end in en, the infinitive of the verb ¢/; and 
yet at the fame time that the Latin infinitives fhould end in ere, 
fince it was only owing to the nu/al n being changed in r, a 
change which frequently occurs. 

The Fourtu Book treats of the arrangement of words in 
general in compofition, in order to effect an intelligible fuccet- 
fion of ideas, This bock is divided into three parts. The 
firft exhibits the rules that are io be cbterved in combining 
words in compofition; and thefe rules are fhewn to be of two 
clafles, the firft relating to the line of words in concordance 
leading to the fame object; the fecond having regard to thofe 
words that are dependencies of the principal, and lead to diffe. 
rent objects, and this is what conftitutes SynTax,. 

The fecond part lays down rules for the arrangement of 
words in fuch a manner as to form a whole, and this is what 
we call conftruction. But as languages differ in this refpedt, 
fome placing on the right what others affign to the left, in 
quiry is made into the rules that ought to be obterved in the 
French and Latin Janguages, which in their conftruGtion are 
fo widely different; and here we are prefented with .a fhort 
view of the difputes between former grammarians on this fub- 
jet; after which the caufe is explained why thole languages 
differ fo much in their conftrudtion. 

The ellipfis is then confidered, that abridged kind of conftruc- 
tion, which in compofition retrenches all words that are not 
abfolutely neceflary. 

The THirp Part confifts of a grammatical analyfis of two 

fables, the one French, the other Latin. 
- Thefe four books which treat of grammar in general, inde- 
pendently of its application to any national Janguage in parti- 
cular, are followed by a fifth, the fubject of which is a com- 
parative view of grammar. 

For this object, three languages, the moft different in their 
ftruéture from the French, are feleéted : and thete are the Chi- 
nefe, the Latin, and the Greek. 

It appears from an abridgment which is given of the Chinefe 
fyntax, that the language both in its oral and written form, dif- 
fers but little from the principles of univerfal grammar, to which 
all its operations are perfectly analogous. . 

With regard to the Latin language, which is more known, 
the Author is more concife in his difquifitions, confining him- 
felf to the inveftigation and explication of fome of the more 
difacult rules. On the Greck he dwells ftill more briefly, on 
account of its affinity to the Latin. 

All thefe difcuffions are accompanied with a great number of 
examples, felected from the Latin, French, and Italian poets : 
and thofe quotations are not only ufeful for the explication of 
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theoretic rules, but they diverfify and enliven the dry refearches 
of grammar. » - 

Such is the analyfis of the copious volume now under review, 
which, howeyer, is itfelfno more than a preliminary work, an 
introduétion to what is to follow: and as thefe metaphytfical 
difquifitions on a fubjeét fo abftrufe as grammar in its firft prin- 
ciples, are too much burdened with controverfy,.and too ab- 
{tracted to be generally ufeful, the Author propoles to give a 
clear and concile abridgment of univerfal grammar, to the exe- 
cution of which the learned of every country are invited to 
contribute their aflittance. 

We are, moreover,, informed, that his Differtation on the Ori- 
gin of Language and IV riting, will be publithed with as much 
expedition as pofhible, reat part of the engravings being already 
finifhed ; and that the ‘Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic, Anglo-Saxon, 

and Gothic types, founded by our ingenious countryman Mr, 
Caflon, are received. 

We fhali difmifs this article with, the Author’s obfervations 
on a defeé incident to all languages, and not the leaft con{pi- 
Cuous in our own, 

z THE PLEONASM. 

© The Pleonafm is a redundancy, a fuperfluity of expreffion, 
wherein more words than are necellary are made ufe of to ex- 
prefs an idea already conveyed, 

‘ Sometimes this redundancy is ufeful, and fometimes it is 
not. However it is ftill under the fame appellation; it is ftill 
called a Pleonafm: but M. Bauzée has juftly obferved, thar a 
beauty and a fault ought not to go by the fame name. He 
would, therefore, ca)l that a Pleonafm, which amplifies the lan- 
guage to give it ftrength 5 and where words are multiplied 
without adding to the idea, that he would call a Periffology. 

‘When we'fay, J have fen it with my eyes; IL have heard it 
with my ears; I told him it himfelf; thefe words, with my, eyes, 
with my ears, himfelf, are redundant, and might have been 
omitted, becaufe we cannot fee without eyes, we cannot hear 
without ears, and himfelf is already defcribed by him; nevere 
thelefs in all thefe inftances, there is a Pleona/m, and not a Pee 
riffology, abeauty, and not a defect; becaufe the expreffion is 
thereby ftrengthened, and what we advance ‘more forcibly con 
firmed. 

‘When Phoedrus, fpeaking of thofe commotions in Athens, 
which gave Pififtratus the means of ufurping the government, 
fays it was done confpiratis factionum partibus, he falls into a 
= eon for factions and: parties are fynonimous terms ; yct 
this expreffiion is not faulty dere, becaufe the word factions is 
only added to parties in an epithetical capacity, to give the idea 
of factious parties 
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“ It is on the fame account that the noun is repeated in the 
Oriental languages, as in age of ages, fame of flame, wind of 
wind: the repetition fupplies the place of the adjective, and 
gives the idea of time without end, a prodigious fire, an impetuous 
wind. 

‘ This kind of phrafe is a remnant of the primitive language, 
which, while it confifted chiefly of nouns, frequently repeated 
them to give the fenfe of the adjeétive. 

‘ M. Beauzée proves very well againft Le Clerc, the celebrated 
Hebrazan, that the Oriental mode of expreffion in repeating the 
verb at the fame time as a circumftance and as an aétion, for 
inftance, eating they did eat, fleeping they did fleep, has its proper 
weight and peculiar energy ; whilft Ze Clerc maintains the con- 
trary. This fhews that tafte is fuperior to fcience. Le-Clerc 
denied that this form of expreffion had any energy, as he denied 
that the fables of antiquity were allegorical. In both thefe in- 
{tances he fhewed a want of tafte. 

¢ In fhort; phrafes of this kind 7] fut forcé, MALGRE LuI, 
des demandes refpectives DE PART ET D’AUTRE, avoir mala SA 
tete, je vais ALLER, je vais L’ALLER chercher, &c. are periflo- 
logies, faulty redundancies, becaufe the expreffions ma/gré lui, 
de part et d autre, fa, &c. add nothing either te the ftrength or 
meaning of the words they accompany.’ 

To thefe obfervations of the French writer we fhall add an 
inftance or two of this mode of expreffion in our own language : 

High heav’n the footitoo) of Ais feet he makes. 
Pope, Hom. II. 
At once the chafer, and at once the prey. _Jb. Wind, For, 
When froit has whiten’d all the nakep groves, 
Where doves in flocks the /eaffe/s trees o’erfhade. 
Ib, Wind. For. 
Here, of his feet, the fecond at once, and leaflefi, are ev.dently 
periffologies. | | 

A legionary foldier having inadvertently been guilty of the 
facrilegious impiety of killing a cat. Hume’s Diflerc. 

In this place facrilegious is redundant and improper ; for the 
foldier’s doing the thing inadvertently fhews that he had no in- 
tention to /feal the cat. - | 

But our poets, the beft as well as the worft, more frequently 
fall into this faulty phrafeology than our philofophers. | 


ArT. IV. 

Hiftoire de Maurice, Comte De Saxe, &§¢.—The Hiftory of Marfhak 
Count Saxe. By the Baron D'Efpagnac, Governor of the Royal 
Hofpital of Invalids. 12mo. 2 Vols. Utrecht. 1774. 

HE name and honours of this famous general are fo weil 
known, that to dwell in a particular manner on them 
would be fuperfluous. Suffice it then, as to his military cha- 
racter 
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raéter and operations, to acquaint our Readers, that in thefe 
volumes they are exhibited en detai/, ‘The Baron D’Efpagnac 
himfelf bore arms under the enfigns of Count Saxe, and was 
prefent in mofit of the actions he defcribes. Hence, his narra- 
tives are marked, indeed, with the partiality of friendfhip ; but 
with the accuracy of experience too. On that account we 
fhall recommend them to men of military talents and ftudies, 
whillt we pay a fhort attention to that part of this great man’s 
life which is lefs known, his conduét in retirement, and to his 
eneral character, as drawn up by the Author, 

¢ Marfhal Saxe in his retirement lived in a manner the moft 
agreeable to his inclinations. His regiment of cavalry at Cham- 
bord went through the fame exercifes they would have gone 
through if they had been in actual fervice in the field, and 
were kept in the moft exact difcipline. ‘The General himfelf 
was frequently prefent at their evolutions, and rewarded thofe 
who diftinguifhed themfelves moft. At Chambord he had a fine 
ftud, and a menagerie. He applied himfelf to all forts of me- 
chanical works that ftruck his imagination. ‘The principal en- 
trance to the caftle of Chambord was adorned with fix pieces of 
cannon, which he had taken from the enemies‘ of France. 
Fifty men of his regiment, with a ftandard, mounted guard at 
this firft gate. The walls on the right and left of the anti- 
chamber were decorated with fixteen ftandards or colours which 
he had taken from different nations, with whom he had fought, 
Thefe colours and ftandards were crowned with two pair of 
kettle-drums, taken from the Englifh and Dutch. His amufe- 
ments were hunting, excurfions on the water, plays, and mu- 
fic ; and he went fometimes to the Grange, and to Pipes, coun- 
try houfes which he had near Paris. Efteemed by foreigners, 
beloved by the French, loaded with the royal favours, and ho- 
noured with marks of diftinction, whenever he appeared at 
court; at the fummit of grandeur, beyond which nothing 
was left to defire, and furrounded with every amufement 
that could invite fancy or indulge inclination, with un- 
broken health and a firm conftitution, he had the faireft pro- 
{pect of a long enjoyment of his fortunes and his glory ;—when 
a putrid fever carried him off on the 30th of November, 1750, 
after an illnefs of nine days, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
He met death with that fortitude and firmnefs he had fo often 
teftified on occafions of danger. The King fent M. De Senac, 
his firft phyfician, to attend him, who was greatly attached to 
the Marfhal, and had followed him in four campaigns. Dodfor, 
faid the Count, a moment before his death, life is but a dream; 
gnine has been a fing one, but it has been fhort, 
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‘ The King was greatly affected when he heard of the Mar- 
fhal’s death, and fpoke publickly of the great lofs he had fuf- 
tained. 

« Marfhal Saxe was of a large fize, had blue eyes, a well 
formed nofe, and a noble martial air. An agreeable and egra- 
cious {mile took off from that roughnefs of afpeét occationed by 
a tawney complexion and thick dark eyebrows. Naturally 
warm, he was impatient of contradiction, but eafy to be re- 
conciled, and as incapable of entertaining hatred long, as he 
was of doing any one an injurv. He was remarkable for 
ftreneth and dexterity. He would pull a common horfefhoe 
afunder with-his hands, and twift with the mere ftreneth of his 
fingers a large nail into the form of a corkfcrew. He had once, 
in London, a difpute with a fcavenger which was about to ter- 
minate in blows, when taking the gentleman of the fhovel by 
the breech, he tofled him up into the air with fo much dexte- 
rity, that he dropped into his own cart full of liquid mud, 
Once upon the chace at Chantilly he plunged his hunting knife 
with fo much adroitnefs into a boar, that the favage fell dead 
upon the fpot. 

© Poffefied of the profoundeft judgment, and directed by long 
experience, his projects were the refult of the matureft delibe- 
ration, and difpofed with the greateft happinefs. “he fudden 
ftroke, fecrecy, and vigilance were the refources that enfured 
the execution. His converfation was plain and unadorned, and 
his talents never appeared except when he chofe to give them 
feope. A connoifleur in men, he knew how to form a right 
eftimate of their characters, I fufpeét thofe officers, faid he, 
who are continually afking for detachments to go againit the 
enemy. They are generally like an equeflrian ftatue that has 
always one foot lifted up to march, and never moves. 

“© Affable to all the world, attentive to the wants of his fol- 
diers, but rigid in point of difcipline, he was both feared and 
adored by his men, Carrying always a countenance of fatif- 
faction himfelf, he infpired others with that confidence, with- 
out which no general can fucceed, If in his zeal for difcipline,, 
and in the aufterity of his principles of a military education, 
he might be thought, at the commencement of his power, to 
hold too rigid a hand over the more effeminate and more indo- 
lent officers, he made amends for that feverity by the politenefs 
of his attention to them. Every one knows that at the battle 
of Bramahoff, a Captain of foot being defirous of giving up his 
commiffion, becaufe he underwent fome military reprehenfion 
in his prefence, the General not only publickly excufed himfelt 
from accepting it, but continued to give him proofs of his 
friendfhip. 

‘ Naturally 
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© Naturally generous and humane, he never put to death 
either fpies or marauders. He chofe rather to keep them pri- 
foners to the end of the campaign. In his difpofition he was 
open and communicative, and he commonly acquainted his of- 
ficers with what he knew of the enemy’s projects, and with the 
wer by which he intended to defeat them. 

‘The avowed patron of merit, he pafled encomiums on 
every officer who diftinguifhed himfelf; he vifited them when 
they were woundcd, and folicited the favours due to their 
fervices. 

‘ Above all meannefs, and wholly devoted to the difcharge 
of his duty, he was never known to facrifice the public utility 
through any partiality to rank or favour, nor even through the 
fear of making himfelf enemies. If there were any queftion of 
choice, with refpect to extraordinary expeditions, he would al- 
ways give the preference to knowledge and experience. Ine 
flexible as to rules, he would not excufe in his beft friends the 
leaft default of difcipline. His only object was the fuccefs of 
his operations, and he attended with pleafure to any expedient 
that might promote it. 

¢ Indefatigably active, and of uncommon valour, he was, as 
much as poflible, at the head of every action, and almoft ale 
ways on horfeback. In the more vigorous and important en- 
gagements, his object was to feize the decifive moment ;—in 
critical exigencies to reanimate the declining fpirits of his troops 
by his prefence. Never was general a greater ceconomift of 
blood. When, in fieges, vigorous attacks and violent meafures 
were propofed, he fcarce ever had recourte to them but in cafes 
of neceflity. He had rather, he faid, put it off a few days 
longer, than lofe one grenadier. 

‘ Of military arts he was a perfect mafter. Skilful in the 
choice of pofts and camps, he kept che enemy in continual 
alarm, while his own army enjoyed the moft perfect tranquillity. 

© Of confummate knowledge in the art of war, he has left 
us a work [ Reveries * ] replete with the nobleft inftructions : 
his ftyle fhews that he was a matter of the French language, 
and he fpoke it with great propriety and facility. 

‘ Valuing himfelfon a greatnefs of foul worthy of his birth, he 
always entertained the mott diftinguithed refpect for the troops 
of the enemy; and made war with a politene{s becoming po- 
lifhed nations.. Of courfe, he obtained every requifition he 
made from the adverlary’s generals. Nothing could be more 
flattering than the letters he received from the generals of the 
allied army, when, after the furrender of Maeftricht, the Stadt- 
holder wrote to him, that he embraced with pleafure the oppor- 





* See an account of this work in our Review, vol. xvi, p. 336. 


Alfo of an Englifh tranflation of it, ibid. p. 527. 
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tunity of teftifying to him the particular refpe& he entertained 
for his great talents, and his admiration of his condu& and 
performances. ‘The Duke of Cumberland, the Prince of Wal- 
deck, and Marfhal Konigfeg, when they fpoke ef him, ex- 
prefled the fame fentiments. Count Turpin dining with feve- 
ral general officers of the Allies, at Aix-la-Chapelle, afked 
them what was their opinion of Marfhal Saxe: Their anfwer 
was, ‘* He commands us as well as you.” On this compliment 
the Marfhal made a very pertinent remark, viz. that the beft 
way of being well with your enemies, is to teach them to re- 
fpect you. 

¢ So zealous and fo refpeétful was his attachment to the King, 
that the moft advantageous favours he received from him never 
flattered him fo much as the leaft teftimony of the confidence he 
placed in him; his fole ambition was to pleafe him. 

© When Prince Lichtenftein dined with him, on a certain 
occafion, at the Elector Palatine’s, at Manheim, he preffed him 
to enter into the fervice of the Emperor, where he would find, 
in Prince Eugene, a réady friend ; whereas, in France, where 
he was a ftranger, he would find it difficult to advance himfelf, 
I hope, anfwered the Count, to condu&t myfelf in fuch a mane 
ner as to merit the efteem of the French nation, and if I fucceed 
in that, 1 fhall make my way with greater facility than elfe- 
where. 

‘ Toevery conftitution of the political government of France 
he was inflexibly attached; fo that, when the Calvinifts of a 
certain province in France tranfmitted to him a memorial, en- 
treating him to folicit the free exercife of their religion, he 
threw their petition into the fire. If the King, faid he to the 
Author of thefe Memoirs, fhould appoint me to the command 
of a province inhabited by Proteftants, who fhould convene 
themfelves contrary to his edi¢ts, I would punifh them more 
feverely than another, convinced that the firft duty of a fubject 
is obedience to the laws. 

‘ He had a foible common to moft great men. He was 
paffionately fond of women. But, though poiletied of qualities 
that might have engaged their affections, they were attached to 
him more from vanity than from inclination, and fometimes 
ufed him but very indifferently. 

¢ Marfhal Saxe died in the Lutheran religion, wherein he 
was born.’ And it was on this account that a Princefs*, whofe 
memory will always be dear to the French nation, prettily ob- 
ferved, that it was hard the poor Marfhal fhould not have one 
De Profundis +, who had fo often made them fing Te Deum.’ 





aa The late Queen of France, 
+ A funeral anthem in the Popith fervice. - 
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We fhall only add what, perhaps, few are unacquainted with, 
that this great man was the fon of Auguftus II. Eleétor of Sax- 
ony, afterwards King of Poland, by Aurora, Countefs of Ko- 
nigfmark. He was born at Drefden in 1696. His mother, the 
Countefs of Konigfmark, was defcended from one of the moft 
iluftrious families in Sweden. She came to Drefden to folicit 
protetion from the Elector againft the Hamburghers, with re- 
fpe&t to her brother’s fucceffion. She was a woman of talents 
as well as beauty, and was entrufted with the education of her 
fon. The young Count’s paffion for glory foon fhewed itfelf ; 
for, when twelve years old, he eloped from his mother, and 
marched on foot from Drefden to join the army of the Allies 
before Lifle. In fhart, this hiftory of a modern hero, is, in 
our idea, altogether as interefting as many of thofe that ftand 
upon the annals of antiquity. t " 





ArT. V. 

Hiftoire Naturelle, generale et particuliere, Sc.—M. de Buffon’s Na- 
tural Hiftory ; being an Appendix to the Theory of the Earth, 
and an Introduction to the Hiftory of Minerals. Supplement, 
Vol.1. 4to. Paris. 1774. 


VER fince the firft publication of this celebrated work, 
the learned Author informs us that he has had the fatif- 
faction of having his ideas concerning the theory of the earth,,. 
and the nature of the mineral fubftances of which it is compofed, 
abundantly confirmed by the unanimous teftimonies of navi- 
gators, as well as by new obfervations which he has collected 
relative to thefe fubjeéts. In this long interval of time fome 
new ideas have likewife occurred, the juftice of which he en- 
deavoured to afcertain by experiments. The refults of thefe 
experiments have in their turn given rife to new obfervations 
intimately connected with his general theory. 

Neverthelefs, in the numerous editions through which the 
Author’s Natural Hijflory has pafled, he has, for the fake of the 
purchafers of the firft edition of that voluminous and expenfive 
work, conftantly refrained from making the moft minute addi- 
tions to the text, or inferting any corrections or explanations ; 
having formed the refolution, which he has begun to execute 
in the volume before us, of publifhing a fupplement that fhould 
confift of two or three volumes, which fhould contain all fuch 
additions, corrections, and explanations as he might judge ne- 
ceflary to the further elucidation of the fubjects on which he 
had before treated. 

The prefent, which is the firft of thefe fupplemental volumes, 
is partly theoretical, and in part experimental. It is not, how- 
ever, ftrictly a methodical or connected work ; the greater part 
ef it confifting of feveral memoirs or detached articles, two or 
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three of which have been before printed in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and elfewhere. Thefe, together 
with the other memoirs now firft pablifhed, are here arranged 
according to the refpective natures of the fubjects; fome of 
which however bear a very diftant relation to mineralogy. 
Thefe form the experimental, and Jargeft, as well as the more 
valuable part of this publication. The theoretical part, with 
which it commences, coniifts of two difcourfes, in which the 
Author reafons and conjectures by turns on what are called the 
elements of bodies; treating, in the firft of thefe diflertations, 
of * Light, Heat, and Fire ;’ and of Air, Water, and Earth, in 
the fecond; but in a manner which will not be much relifhed 
by thofe fober and circumf{pect philofophers who found their in- 
guities into the caufes of natural phenomena on aétual experi- 
ans and legitimate conclufions from them. The Reader 
* “may form fome judgment of the ingenious Author’s ftyle and 
manner of philofopbifing, from his very firft paragraph : 

* ‘The powers of Nature, fays the Author, as far as they are 
known to us, may be reduced to two primitive forces; that 
which caufes gravity, and that which produces heat. The force 
of impulfe is fubordinate to thefe. It depends on the firft for 
its particular effects, and on the fecond for the general effect. 
As impulfe cannot act but by means of the elaftic power in bo- 
dies, and as the latter cannot exert itfelf but in confequence of 
the force which brings together the parts which had before 
been removed from.each other; it is evident that impulfe, in 
order to produce an effect, requires the concourfe of attrac- 
tion: for if the particles of matter ceafed to attract each other, 
if they loft their mutual cohefion, would not elafticity be to- 
tally deftroyed, all communication of motion be intercepted, 
and impulfe be annihilated ? Since in faét motion is not com- 
municated, nor is capable of being tranfmitted from one body 
to another, except by means of elafticity. In fine, it may be 
demonftrated that a body perfectly hard, that is to fay, abfo- 
lutely inflexible, would at the fame time be abfolutely im- 
movable.’ 

In perufing this fhort fpecimen the Reader will fancy himfelf 
tranfported back to the age of Ariftotle, or the fchoolmen, 
when words flood for things, and when every philofophical dif- 
ficulty was at once readily folved by the dextrous application of 
powers and qualities. “he two forces abovementioned form 
the bafis of the Author’s fyitem, in the developement of which 
he proceeds to aflign the diftinét offices and energies of the twe 
powers. ‘* On attraction alone, fays he, depend all the effects 
of inanimate matter; and from the fame force of attraction, 
joined to that of heat, proceed all the phenomena of living mat- 
ter.’ —[Under the denomination of diving matter the Author 
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comprehends not only all animals and vegetables, while in a 
ftate of life or vegetation, but likewife light, fire, heat,’ and 
his own organical molecules ;—in fhort, ‘ every fubftance which 
appears to us to be active in itfelf.’] ¢ This living matter,’ he 
adds, ‘always tends from the center to the circumference ; 
whereas inanimate matter tends, on the contrary, from the 
circumference to the center. It is an expanfive force that ani- 
mates living matter; and it is an attractive force that rules in- 
animate matter. Although the direlions of thefe two forces 
are diametrically oppofite to each other, each of them never- 
thelefs exerts its proper action; they counterbalance, without 
ever deftroying, each other, and from the combination of thefe 
two powers, equally active, refult a// the phenomena of the 
univerfe. 

Partial as we are to the great and acknowledged talents of 
the Author, we could not avoid giving thefe fpecimens of the 
figurative and licentious mode of treating philofophical matters, 
which runs through the greater part of thefe two diflertations. 
We fhall only add another fpecimen, which we have feleéted 
merely as it gives us occafion to exhibit a proper contraft between 
the philofophy that plays on the imagination, and feems to 
have fcarce any other foundation ; and that which is founded’ 
on the exercife of the judgment, enlightened by actual and ap- 
propriate experiments:—in fhort, between the reveries of the 
clofet and the philofophy of the elaboratory. 

‘ Air,’ fays the Author, * approaches near!y to the nature of 
fire, the principal property of which confifts in an expanfive 
motion ; and although air is not pofleffed of this motion in it/elf, 
yet, as the minuteft particle of heat, or fire, is fufficient to 
communicate it to it, we can be no longer furprifed to find 
that air increafes in fo high a degree the activity of fire, and 
that it is fo neceffary to its fubfittence. The air being of all 
fubftances, that which is moft adapted to acquire the expanfive 
motion, fire will lay bold of it in preference to every other fub- 
ftance, and will appropriate it to itfelf in the moft intimate 
manner, as being of a nature the moft nearly approaching to its own ; 
confequently air muft be the moft powerful affiftant of fire, the 
moft proper aliment, and the moft intimate and neceflary 
friend.’—* Lami le plus intime et le plus neceffaire.’ 

To the foregoing fanciful {peculations of the Author, fo far 
as they relate to the queftion, why air is necefflary to the fup- 
port of fire, we may very properly oppofe the late fober and fub- 
ftantial conclufions of a philofopher of our own country, de- 
duced from direé&t experiments *. From thefe it appears, that 





* See Dr. Priefley’s Experiments and Obfervations on Air; or our 
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the fucceflive accefs of air is neceflary to the fupport of fire, be- 
caufe air is a menftruum for the phlogifton ne poetry emitted 
by burning bodies, which muft ceafe to burn when that men- 
ficuum is faturated with it. We muft acknowledge, however, 
that the fancy is more highly gratified by a ready acquiefcence 
in the Author’s more ficurative account of the matter; and by 
confidering fire and air as two very near relations, and fuch in- 
timate friends, that they cannot poilibly live a moment without 
each other. 

The experimental part of this work confifts of feven me- 
moirs, in which the Author appears to much greater advantage 5 
divefting himfelf, in a great meature, of vifionary theory, and 
affuming the character of an indufirious and even laborious 
experimentalift. The two firft menioirs contain the whole de- 
tail of an immenfe number of experiments, diverfified feemingly 


beyond what was neceflary, and profecuted, at intervals, through 
y ‘ p ? 2 S 


the {pace of fix years. His view in thele experiments was, to 
afcertain the progre/s of heat in bodies, by marking the times in 
which cifferent bodies acquired or loft equal degrees of heat; 
and from thefe obfervations endeavouring to difcover, on what 
particular quality the different affinity of various bodies to’heat 
depended, 

For this purpofe he firft prepared a number of iron bullets, 
or balls, of different diameters, from half an inch to five inches, 
to all which he gave a white heat; marking the times fpent in 
their acquiring that heat. He then carried them into an apart- 

rent where the thermometer conftantly flood at temperate, and 
noted two peiiods, or intervals of time, during their cooling : 
the firft, when he could handle them during a fecond, without 
burning himfelf; and the fecond, when they were ‘cooled to 
the common temperature of the air. This Jaft period he en- 
deavoured to afcertain by comparing them with other balls of 
fimilar diameters, conftantly kept in the fame place, and which 
had not been heated. ‘Though this method feems not to be fo 
accurate or convenient as ane be wifhed, it appears to have 
been the beft expedient that occurred towards forming his efti- 
mate of the progrefs of heat in bodies. 

The Author afterwards caufed a great number of balls to be 
made, all of one inch in diameter, and formed of all the different 

ietals, as well as of various femi-metals, marbles, and other 
ftones and earths, cryflal, glafs, porcelain, &c. to the number 
of twenty-four. Without defcribing the precautions that he 
took in order to give them the fame degrec of heat, or entering 
into the numberlefs combinations and calculations refulting 
from the comparing thefe giobes with each other, with refpect 
to their different times of cooling, we fhall only give fome of 
the 
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the principal refults, or the conclufions that he draws frem thefe 

experiment S. 

{t was formerly almoft univerfally fuppofed, that bodies receiv- 
ed end loft heat more flowly or readily, in proportion as they were 
more or Iefs denfe. Mercury however furnifhed a rema:kable 

exception to this hypothefis, when it was found that this fluid, 
which is about fourteen times denfer than watet, acquired wal 
loft heat much more quickly than water, or even the lightelt 
known fluids. From the Author’s experiments on metals it 
appears, that their refpective /ufceptidelttacs, with regard to the 
receiving and loling heat, are fo far from depending on their 
denfitics, that, exceptin one inftance, they very nearly follow a 
directly contrary ratio. 

The metal which is the fubje& of this exception is tin, 
which isthe lighteft of all the metals, and at the fame time ac- 
quires and lofes heat the quickeft: but with refpect to the reft, 
the order of their denfities, or fpecific gravities, beginning with 
thelighteft, is iron, copper, filver, lead, gold. Now gold, the 
laft or denfett of thefe bedies, which is 2} times fpecifically 
heavier than iron, or the firft and lighteft of them, jofes and 
acquires heat more quickly than the laft mentioned metal, or 
by one fixth of the time. The fame may nearly be afirmed with 
refpect to lead, filver, and Coupes in the foregoing feries, which 
are all denfer than iron, and which, like gold, erow hot, and 
lofe the heat they have acquired, move quickly than this lighter 
metal. 

The quality on which the Author difcovered that the fpeedy 
acquifition and lofs of heat depended, in metals, as well as in 
femi-metals, and other metallic mineral fubitances, is fu/ibility, 
or their greater facility of being melted, or reduced to a fluid 
ftate. Another general principle deduced from his experiments 
is, that the moft denfe fiuid body is more quickly heated or 
cooled, than even the rareft falid body. With refpect to the 
metals, if we rank them according to nets fulibility, beginning 
with the moft fufible, they will fland in the following order, —~ 
tin, lead, filver, gold, copper, iron; and this is the very order 
in which, accor:ing to the Author’s many experiments here 
recited, they receive and tranfmit heat. : 

Calcareous and vitrefcible earths furnifh exceptions to the 
foregoing rule; the progrefs of heat in thefe fubitances not be- 
ing in proportion to their refpective fufibilities, but to their 
denfities. The Author endeavouis to account for thefe exc ep- 
tions, and to eftablifh a general rule with refpeét to calcinable and 
vitrefcible earths ; according to which he infers, that when an 
intenfe heat is requifite for the calcination or fufion of thefe 
fubftances, and when equal difficulty attends thefe proceffes in 
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any of them, the progrefs of heat generally follows the order of 
their denfities. 

The third memoir contains fome curious obfervations relat- 
ing to that fingular metal, or metallic fubftance, Platina; the 
true nature of which ftill feems not to be thoroughly known, 
The Author’s Experiments on this fubject furnifh refults which 
differ in fome very obfervable particulars from thofe of the firft 
chemifts of this age, who have endeavoured to inveftigate the 
na‘ure of this fingular production. It comes to us generally in 
{mall whitifh grains, the corners of which are fomewhat round- 
ed, intermixed with a ferrugineous coarfe powder, and with 
particles of fpar, quartz, &c. “That which has been feen in 
Jumps, or formed into toys, is not pure, but has evidently been 
mixed with metallic fubftances, added to it to promote its fufion. 
The Author fays, however, that a perfon of credit had aflured 
him, that platina is fometimes found in large maffes ; and that 
he had feen a Jump of it weighing no lefs than twenty pounds, 
which had not been melted, but had been taken in that ftate 
out of the mine. 

Almoft all the chemifts who have inquired into the nature of 
this fubftance agree in calling it a perfec? metal. They affirm, 
that its {pecific gravity is nearly equal to that of gold ; and fome 
even have declared that it is greater. Like the two perfect me- 
tals, it is incapable of acquiring ruft, and is perfectly inde- 
ftructible in the fire. Like gold it has been found to refift the 
adtion of every one of the three mineral acids fingly. When 
it is diflolved in agua regia, ether, according to M. Macquer, 
feparates it in the fame manner as it does gold, from the folu- 
tion*, Finally, the pure grains of platina are capable, as 
M. de Buffon himfelf acknowledges, of being extended to a 
certain degree under the hammer; and though not perhaps 
perfectly fufible in our furnaces, Mefirs. Macquer and Baumé 
have fucceeded in melting fmall portions of it, by means of 
the folar heat collected in the focus of a concave mirror, We 
could add many more circumftances from Margraaf, Scheffer, 
Macquer, Baume, and Dr. Lewis, which feem to prove that 
pure platina is a true, fimple, and perfect metal, /ui generis, or 
that it differs from every other body of that clafs. 

M. de Buffon, on the other hand, is led by his experiments, 
to deny that it is a metal, as it wants, he affirms, two of the 
eflential qualities of a metal, ductility and fulibility. Bis opi- 
nion is, that it is only a mixture of gold and iron, combined 
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* We fliould obferve, however, that Dr. Lewis, in his {cientific and 
accurate analyfis of this {ubflance, affirms, that platina is not taken 
ep irom its folution in agua regia by xther, 
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together by nature in the bowels of the earth, in a manner 
which cannot be imitated by art; and that the peculiar qua- 
lities of the fuppofed compound refult from the intimate com- 
bination of the particles of thefe two metals, Out of more than 
eight ounces of platina, confifting of grains as ufual, he affirms, 
that near feven ounces were gradually drawn away from the 
heap by a ftrong magnet; and that he does not doubt but that 
the whole of the remainder might likewife have been taken up 
by the magnet, had he had patience to profecute the experiment 
to theend. It is evident, therefore, he obferves, that a large 
quantity of iron is contained in this fubftance; not fimply ins 
termixed with it, as a foreign matter, but molt intimately 
united with it, and conftituting a part of its proper fubftance: 
unlefs we recur to this violent {uppofition, that there exifts in 
nature another fubftance, befides iron, that pofleiles the pro- 
perty of being attracted by the loaditone. 

From fome chemical experiments, made by the Count de 
Milly, which are related in this memoir, it is likewife inferred, 
that iron is contained in platina; and it is affirmed, that the 
nitrous acid alone really acts upon this metallic fubftance, 
though without any fenfible effervefcence. That gentleman 
took a fmall quantity of platina, from which all the particles 
attracled by the magnet had been feparated, and added to it 
fome ftrong fpirit of nitre. No effervefcence could be perceiv- 
ed, even with a magnifying lens; but on adding fome diftilled 
water, and afterwards a few drops of philogifticated alcali, or 
alcali faturated with the colouring matter of Pruffian blue, a 
precipitate was formed, which was found to be a true Pruffian 
blue; of which fubftance iron is known to be a neceflarily con- 
{tituent part. 

M. Margraaf, we believe, had before made the fame obfer- 
vation ; but perhaps the experiments of thefe two gentlemen, 
in ftri€tnefs only proves that their platina was impure. It ap- 
pears too, from a fubfequent courfe of experiments made by 
M. de Morveau, in September 1773, on fome of the above- 
mentioned platina given him by the Author, that on treating 
it in the manner above de(cribed, no Pruffian blue was formed 
on the addition of phlogifticated alcali, if the experiment was 
made with thofe particles of the platina that were infenfible to 
the magnet. We fhould add, however, the refult of another 
experiment of M. Morveau’s, that favours the Author’s opinion. 

This gentleman feems, by dint of repeated cupellations, to 
have fucceeded in working off, to a fingle grain, all the lead 
that he had mixed with a {mail quantity of platina; which ap- 
peared to have been at length brought to a ftate of perfedt fufion 
and purity. The entire little bead was compact, and of a clofer 
and finer grain than that of the beft ftec!, after it has been 
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highly tempered. It bore a certain degree of extenfion under 
the hammer, but at length cracked. “On bei ing beaicn into 
pieces, notone of them fhewed the leaft fenfibility on the aps 
plication of amagnet. Neverthelefs, we are toid that thofe 
very pieces of perfectly cupelled, and feemingly pure platina, 
being reduced to a flill fincr powder in an agate mortar, fome 
of the jighteft particles (hewed fymptums that the button had 
Still contained iron, by their being attracted by a magnetic bar 
applied to them. And lett it fhould be fuppofed that this effed 
might be owing to adhefion, or fome o her caufe foreizn to 
magneti{m, it is obferved, that cn bringing a bar of the fame 
kind, but not magnetical, into contact with the powder, nota 
jingle particle wes taken up by it. 

Among the other rea‘ons that determine the Author to be- 
lieve that platina is an intimate’ natural combination of gold 
with iron, are the following. He aflirms, that the {peciie gra- 
vity of thisametallic body is leis than has been fuppoied 5 tiat 
acco;ding to experim ents made by M. Tillet and himfelf, it is 
{pecifically | lighter than gold by at leaftan eleventh or twelfth 
part; and that its Jenfity isa mean between that of gold and iron ; 
or fuch as would refult from a combination of thefe two m etals, 
united together in the proporiion of three-fourths of the former 
to one-fourth of the Jatrer. he acknowledges, however, that 
its magnetical quality is compatible with the tuppofitic n that it 
contains a much {maller proportion of iron than this: as he 
has feen, in the pofleffion of M. Baume, a button formed of a 
mixture of thefe two metals, weighing fixty fix grains, that cone 
tained only fix grains (that is one-eleventh part) of iron, which 
button was however eafily taken up by a good magnet; fo that 
platina, notwithitanding its magnetic quality, may contain only 
one-eleventh part of iron. He inclines neverthelefs to the opi- 
nion that one-fourth of it is iron; as gold, aliayed with an 
eleventh part of that metal, ftijl partly retains the colour of 
gold, and is much yellower than even the higheft coloured pla- 
tina; whereas, when it is allayed with one-fourth part of iron, 
the compound perfectly refembles platina in colour. 

We cannot pafs over another obfervation of M. de Buffon’s, 
which appears to be new, an 1d may perhaps incJine fome to fa- 
vour his opinion concerning the nature of this anomalous mi- 
neral. He affirms, that the ferrugineous fand, which Is fo 
abundant in all the fpecimens of platina, is not peculiar to that 
fubliance, or to the mines from which it is taken; for that he 
has found a matter of the fame nature, though in very {mall 
quantities, in feveral of his own iron mines. Thefe particles 
are fomewhat rounded at the edges, and fhine like frefh iron 
filings. They perfe&ly refemble the ferrugineous fand of pla- 
tina, are as magnetical and difficult of fufion, and equally re- 
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fit the aQion of acids, as well as that of humidity; being 
equally incapable of acquiring ruft. He attributes the forma- 
tion of this fubftance (many {pecimens of which he has fince 
found in the Royal Cabinet of Natural Hiftory, whic h have 
been fent from diflerent parts of the world,) to the action of 
fire; by which iron has been reduced to /corie, that ‘es been 
afterwards decompounded; and thefe particles of pure ircn, 
not fubject to ruft or any other alteration, have been detached 
from it, and carried by the rains into the earth, to the depth 
of fome feet, 

The Author adds, that on pulvesifing the fcorze of iron, that 
have been expofed to an intenfe heat, a fmall quantity of this 
pure iron may be found amongfit it, and * which having refifted 
the action of the fire, equally refifts that of folvents, a: ad is not 
liable to ruft ;’ and that there is not any reafon to doubt of its 
perfeat identity with the ferrugineous powder fo abundant in 
platina, from which it appears to be infeparable after repeated 
cupellations, and to conftitute an eflential part of its fubftance. 

Thefe are the principal circumftances to be coilected from 
the Author’s inquiry into the nature and probable formation of 
the Diabelus metallorum, as this refractory fubftance has been 
properly enough denominated, To thefe obfervations we {hall 
only add the following anecdote concerning it. ‘The Baron de 
Sickengen, Minifter of the Elector Palatine, informed the Count 
de Milly that he had in his poffefion two memoirs prefented 
to him by M. Kellner, chemift and metallurgift, in the fervice 
of the Prince de Berkenfeld at Manheim ; wherein he makes an 
offer to the court of Spain to deliver nearly an equal weight of 
gold, in return for any quantity of platina that they fhould put 
into his hands, 

In the fourth memoir are contained many obfervations on 
€ the tenacity and decompofition of iron,’ founded on the large 
experience which the Author feems to have had in felting 
and other operations performed on that metal. This is fol- 
lowed by a memoir containing an account of fome experiments 
made in large furnaces, on the effects of what the Author calls 
‘ Chaleur objcure,’ or a clofe and fmothering heat, on ftones 
and other bcdies expofed to it; in oppofition to thofe produced 
by the aétion of a violent and open fire. Thefe experiments 
are too numerous and complicated to admit of an abridgment. 

The fixth memoir is divided into three parts or articles, in 
which the Author treats of Burning Mirrors and Len/es; and 
contains an account of numerous and diverfified experiments 
made by him on this curious fubjeét, which could only be cxe- 
cuted by a man of fortune, fpirit, and ingenuity, “The firtt of 
thefe articles only was formerly printed in the Memoirs of “4 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and contained M, de 2 — 
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count of the machine invented, or at leaft conftru@ed by him, 
for the purpofe of producing an intenfe heat, at sanidandile 
diftances, by means of the folar rays reflected from a great num- 
ber of plain mirrors, fo difpofed as to throw numerous images 
of the fun on the fame fpot. In the firft part of this memoir, 
and inthe fucceeding article, which contains his fubfequent 
obfervations, and anfwers to the objections made to fome parts 
of his doctrine by certain philofophers, the Author explains the 
theory on which this invention was founded, and which is not 
fo obvious as it appears to be at firft fight ; as according to the 
dotrine of Des Cartes and fome other optical writers, the fuc- 
cefs muft have been impoffible. He fhews that this was the 
only method by which the fun’s rays could be made to produce 
an intenfe heat at great diftances; for that, even fuppofing 
that it were practicable to form and grind a concave mirror of 
a very large fize, on a {phere of 6co feet in diameter, for in- 
{tance—in which cafe its focus wou!d be at the diftance of 150 
feet—fuch a mirror, the conftruction of which however is im- 
practicable, would not have any confiderable advantage over a 
combination of plain mirrors, of proper fizes, and having the 
fame extent of furface. According to his computation, the 
advantage of the moft perfect concave mirror over the above- 
mentioned combined plain mirrors would only be in the ratio 
of 17 to 10 nearly. 

On this part of the fubjedt we fhall only obferve that the di- 
minution of the effect in concave mirrors of a great focal dif- 
tance, fuppofing their conftruétion practicable, proceeds from 
the enlarged fize of the fun’s image in their focus. The dia- 
meter of the image muft in all cafes be equal to the chord of 
an arch of 32 minutes fuppofed to be drawn from the vertex of 
the mirror: for fuch is the angle under which the fun’s difc ap- 
pears tous. At great diftances therefore the diameter of the 
focus will be fo large, that it becomes impracticable to enlarge 
the furface of the mirror to fo great a degree as to produce an 
intenfe heat in it ; which effect depends on the ratio of the re- 
fpective diameters of the reflecting furface and of the focus. 

One great advantage of the Author’s conftruGtion is, that the 
focus is variable, or may be adapted to different diftances. The 
moft perfe&t machine of this kind which he appears to have 
executed, confifted of 360 plain mirrors, each eight inches long, 
and fix in breadth, mounted on a frame eight feet high and 
feven feet in breadth, Every one of thefe mirrors was capable 
of being moved in all directions by means of fcrews, by the 
turning of which all the reflected images were made to coin- 
cide at any given diftance.—With regard to its effe's—when 
twelve of them only were ufed, light combuftible matters were 
kindled when the focus was fixed to the {mall diftance of 20 
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feet.. -At the fame diftance, a large tin veflel was melted by 
45 of thefe mirrors, and a thin piece of filver with 117. With 
the entire machine all the metals and metallic minerals were 
melted, at the diftance of 25, and even 40 feet. At the dif- 
tance of 50 feet the focus, or fpace in which all the images 
coincide, is about feven inches broad; fo that metals may thus 
be aflayed, and other curious experiments be made in the large 
way, with the pure folar fire, which it is impoffible to execute 
with concave mirrors; in which the focus is inconveniently 
near, or weak, and generally a hundred times lefs than that 
produced by this machine. 

Wood was kindled by it, when the fky was clear, at the 
diftance of 210 fect. “The diminution of power on increafing 
the diftance of the focus, docs not, as might be fuppofed, pro- 
ceed from an abatement of the folar heat, in confequence of 
the paflage of the rays through a greater portion of air. The 
Author never could obferve any fenfible lofs of light arifing 
from this caufe, even at ftill greater diftances. The diminu- 
tion is folely to be attributed to the neceflary enlargement of 
the focus as the diftance increafes, in confequence of the angle 
made by the rays proceeding from the oppofite fide of the fun’s 
dife. On this account, at the diftance of 240 feet, the focus 
of the combined mirrors is about two feet in diameter, that is, 
dilated into about four times the fpace which it occupied when 
it was at the diftance of 40 or 50 feet, and was capable of 
melting metals. , 

A machine of this kind would be ufeful to an experimental 
philofopher, who might apply it to many curious purpofes. Of 
the feveral ufes which the Author indicates, we fhall only par- 
ticularize the following. 

We have already mentioned the aflaying of metals, by means 
of the pure folar fire. In treating of this fubject the Author 
affirms that plates of pure filver, expofed to a focus formed by 
224 mirrors, fent forth copious fumes, which fometimes con- 
tinued to rife during eight or ten minutes before the fufion of 
the metal, ind which were fo fenfible as to caft a fhadow upon 
the ground. He regrets that his other occupations prevented 
him from executing a projeft which he had formed, of thus 
yolatilifing the fixed or perfect metals, gold and filver ; and of 
condenfing and colle&ting the parts thus rendered volatile, by 
means of a proper apparatus. He recommends the prolecution 
of this * important experiment’ to chemifts and philofephers, 
on an expectation that by thus collecting the pure vapours of 
the different metals, they may be more clofely combined with 
each other, and may poffibly form compounds more intimately 
mixed than by fimple fufion. 
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This appears to us to be one of thofe projects which the 
Author ingenuoufly enough, and perhaps not very impreper!y, 
terms his Revertes. We think at leaft that we are not very f{e- 
vere when we qualify with that title a propofal which the Au- 
thor annexes to the preceding, and which occurred to him on 
reflecting upon the apparatus that might be proper to collcé the 
metallic vapours abovementioned. 

He fuppofes that by thus raifing mercury into vapours, it may 
be frozen, while in this ftate, even in our climate, by a degree 
of artificial! cold much inferior to that in which it was con- 
gealed, in the bulb of a thermometer, by the Ruffian philofo- 
phers at Peterfburgh and in Siberia. ‘This idea, the Author 
obferves, was received with approbation by fome intelligent 
‘ chemifts to whom he communicated it. We cannot conceive 
however by what artifice mercury can be retaincd in a ftate of 
vapour till it reaches the fpot where it is to undergo the action 
of the frigorific mixture; or how the propofed artificial cold 
can be maintained and applied in the near neighbourhocd of 
the heat fufficient to raife that fluid into vapour, Mercury is 
known to condenfe into fmall globules in a heat fufficient to 
burn the finger; and while it is in vapour, and confequently 
hot, it is in a very difadvantageous ftate to try the effects of a 
frigorific mixture upon it.—Thefe are only a few of the many 
objections that may be mace to the fcheme of freezing mercury, 
by feizing the opportunity of laying hold of it for that purpofe, 
while it is in a ttate of vapour. 

The Author is of opinion that this invention may be applied 
with advantage in the manufadture of falt, by producing a 
guick evaporation of the falt- water without the expence of fuel, 
An aflemblage of 12 mirrors, each a foot fquare, will be more 
than fuflicient to give a boiling heat to the liquor contained in 
fhallow pans conflructed for this purpofe; a fecond or third 
machine being added, and placed at proper diftances, if the 
quantity of water is great, or extended over a large furface. 
He even propofes to apply this machine to the calcination of 
lime-ftones, &c. 

The Author terminates the fecond article with fome obfer- 
vations relative to the Achromatic telefcope, which are fuc- 
ceeded by fome fingular propofals to form fhort telefcopes of 
folid glafs, in order to correct the aberration caufed by the dif- 
ferent refrangibility of the rays of light; and to conftruét others 
of very confiderable lengths, in which the whole interval or 
cavity between the object-glafs and eye-glafs is propofed to be 
filled with water. We fhew our refpe& for the Author by ab- 
ftaining from all criticifm on the fubjects of thefe reveries. 

The third article contains an account of the Author’s nu- 
merous and laborious attempts to improve and facilitate the 
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conftruction of large concave burning mirrors, and convex 
lenfes, intended to burn at fmaller diftances. In thefe attempts 
M. de Buffon feems to have {pared neither labour nor expeice, 
nor to have been deterred from the profecution of his coftly ex- 
periments by frequent and fometimes unexpected mifcarriages, 
As few philofophers are in a fituation to realize {chemes of this 
kind, we fhall give the refults of the Author’s principal trials, 
and the views In which they were founded. 

Obferving that glafs would bend to a certain degree without 
breaking, the Auth hor firft endeavoured to form 4 ge burning 
concaves by giving common mirrors, firft cut into a circular 
form, a certain degree of concavity, by means of preflure. The 
force employed for this purpofe was a {crews which pafiine 
through a fmall hole made in the centre of the mirror, entered 
into a female fcrew in an iron bar that run acrofs and behind 
the mirror, and which was fixed at its two extremities to a cir- 
cular hoop of iron that ferved as a frame to the glafs. By thefe 
means the Author fucceeded in forming burning concaves, the 
foct of which were variable, according to the force applied. 
Thofe of three feet in diameter would burn from 50 to 30 feet 
diftance : but on endeavouring to bend them fo far as to reduce 
the focus to the diftance of 20 feet, they broke. ‘The fame 
accident befel thofe of two feet in diameter; fo that at length 
only one of 18 inches in diameter was preferved whole, which 
burns at 25 feet, and which the Author keeps by him as_a model 
of this fpecies of concaves. 

Finding that thefe mirrors were broken in confequence of 
the folution of continuity made in the glafs, by the hole in 
its centre, the Author imagined a conftruction in which this 
inconvenience was obviated, by employing the uniform preflure 
of the atmofphere in the bending of the glafs into a regular 
concave form, For this purpofe, the circular plain mirror is 
to be fixed into a kind of tambour, or cylinder of iron or cop- 
per; and part of the air contained in the cavity of this machine 
is to be extracted by means of a {mall pump adapted to it. In 
confequence of, and in proportion to, the degree of exhauftion, 
the glafs mirror will be bent by the preilure of the external air, 
into a concave form of a greater or fimaller radius. Such are 
the general outlines of the Author’s fcheme, who has given 
figures of all the parts of this machine; but it does not clearly 
appear whether it was ever executed. 

A more fingular and whimfical method of forming a con- 
cave by aiminifling the air in the cavity of the tambour, is like- 
wife propofed, accompanied with figures; but which, we are 
confident, never could be fuccefsful. “The Author propofes to 
take off the quickfilver from a {mall circular fpace round the 
centre of a plain mirror, and to grind that part of it to the 
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figure of a burning Jens of an inch focus. A brimftone match 
is to be inclofed, and fo placed, within the tambour, that. on ex- 
pofing the mirror to the fun, it may be fet on fire by the lens. 
The Author takes for granted that the burning match will ab- 
forb a fufficient quantity of air, fo as to enable the preflure of 
the atmofphere to give the glafs a proper degree of concavity. 

‘ This burning mirror, fays the Author, would be of a very 
fingular kind, as it would bend, and, as it were /pontanecufly, 
become a burning glafs, merely on being expofed to the fun.’ 
He acknowledges, however, that ¢ though it is conceived with 
fufficient ingenuity to deferve a place in a philofophical appa- 
ratus, it is rather curious than ufeful, as fome difficulty would 
attend the management of it.—We grant that the idea is fuffi- 
ciently ingenious ; but we apprehend that the whole fcheme 
would prove ideal in the execution, through the defection of 
the brimftone match, which would affuredly be incapable of 
effecting fuch a diminution of the air included with it, as the 
Author expects, or as is neceflary to convert the plain mirror 
into a burning concave. 

M. de Buffon’s fubfequent attempts to convert plain into con- 
cave mirrors, by the application of a particular degree of heat, 
were more fuccefsful. He conftructed furnaces for this pur- 
pofe, in which plain mirrors of {till greater dimenfions than 
thofe abovementioned, and fome of which were four feet eight 
inches in diameter, were expofed to a heat juft fufficienc to 
foften the glafs, fo as to make it conform itfelf to the {pherical 
figure of the mould on which it refted, without fuffering any 
confiderable diminution of the polifh. Simple as this method 
appears, many difficulties attend the execution. The glafs in 
particular is fubje& to crack or break, notwith{tanding the 
greateft precautions taken in the annealing of it, as well as in 
confequence of the fubfequent operations that may be neceflary 
to give it a perfect figure and polifh. Out of 24 mirrors treated 
by the Author in this manner, of which the leaft were above 
three feet in diameter, three only now remain. ‘Two of thele are 

7 inches in diameter, and the other 46 inches. The laft of 
thefe, haying been tinfoiled, was prefented to the King, * and 
is certainly the moft powerful burning mirror in Europe.’ It 
burns at the diftance of fix feet, and the Author affirms that 
the heat in its focus, even after being diminifhed one half by its 
receiving the fun’s rays reflected upon it from a plain mirror, in 
order that it may burn downwards, is ftill greater than that in 
the focus of Tochirnhaufen’s celebrated burning lens, which is 
one of the moft powerful that is known. 

The Author tried the effeé&ts of the moon’s light reflected 
from this powerful concave on a thermometer placed in the 
focus ; but without finding that it produced any fentible dila- 
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tation of the included fluid. On this occafion he makes the 
following very fingular obfervation: * I know not, fays he, 
whether any fenfible degree of heat would be produced by the 
light of the moon reflected from feveral concave mirrors, their 
foci being made to unite on the bulb of a thermometer of a 
flattened form, and painted black:—for po/fibly the moon may 
tranfmit cold to us, rather than heat, as we thall explain here- 
after.” This ftrange propofition furpafles our comprehention, 


¥ — fhall wait with fome impatience for the ingenious Au- 
°% th 


s promifed explanation of it. 

The Author next confiders refra@tion, and propofes to con- 
ftruct burning lenfes of great power, by fixing two of the afore- 
faid concave glafles together, and filling the cavity between 
them with water. He executed this fcheme, making ufe of the 
two mirrors of 37 inches diameter abovementioned: but un- 
fortunately, in the very firft trial, one of them broke ; probably 
in confequence of the weight of the water, or of its dilatation by 
the heat of the fun. He computes that the heat in its focus, 
at the diftance of five feet and a half, would have been double 
to that in the focus of the great burning lens at the Palais 
Royal. M. Berniere has, we are told, lately undertaken to 
conftruct fome of thefe water-/enfes, for the ufe of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. 

The laft and greateft improvement propofed by the Author, 
in the conftru€tion of burning lenfes, cannot perhaps be iniel- 
ligibly defcribed without figures. It is founded on the advan- 
tage that may be derived from diminifhing the great lofs of 
light that is fuftained by the rays paffing through the middle 
part of a Jens of a large diameter and fhort focus, on account 
of the great thicknefs of the glafs in that part. This lofs of 
light is found by the Author to be very confiderable, and he 
propofes to remedy it by conftru€ting a kind of compound gra- 
duated lens (lentille a échclons) confifting of tiree parts, all ground 
to the fame radius ; or, in other words, compofed of two cir- 
cular zones or bands, furrounding a central or middle part, 
which is only one inch thick at its centre: whereas an entire 
lens of the fame diameter, and a portion of the fame fphere, 
would have been three inches thick in that part. According 
to the Author’s computation, the heat in the focus of a lens of 
this kind, of three feet in diameter, will be about four times 
greater than that produced by any burning glafs that is yet 
known. He ftrongly recommends the execution of this fcheme, 
and adds, that by adapting a heliometer to this inftrument, 
all the operations of chemiftry may be performed in its focus, 
2s commodioufly as in the furnace of an elaboratory ; elfewhere 
obferving, that by means of this inftrument, or by uniting i 
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foci of different concaves, effects may be produced of which at 
prefent we have not any idea, 

The work is terminated by a memoir on the * ccidental Co- 
lours,’ firft obferved by the Author, We have, on fome former 
occafions *, referred to this paper, which was firft publifhed in 
the Memoirs of the Paris Academy for the year 1743, and is 
here reprinted with fome fimall additions. 


. * See M. Review, vol. xlii. May 1770, page 399, and the Ap- 
pendix to our 45th volume, page 527. B- +y 
“ . 


ART VI. 

L’ Influence de la Religione Chrétienne fur le bonheur dela Société Civile, 
démontrée en cingue Sermons, par feu M. Laget, Pafteur ae lEglife 
de Geneve. Avec des Notes Hifioriques.—The lafluence of the 
Chriftian Religion on the Welfare of civil Society ; in five Ser 
mons, by the late M. Laget, &¢. with hiltorical Notes. 8vo. 
Amfterdam. 1774. | 

HAT Chriftianity, in its native purity and fimplicity, as 
contained in the New Teftament, is admirably calculated 
to promote the happinefs of fociety, will appear with the 
cleareft and fulleft evidence ta every one who has carefully 
attended to the genius and fpirit of it. When debafed and 
corrupted, indeed, by fuperftition, by the fyftems and docirines 
of fallible men, it has too often proved the occafion of ftrife 
and animofity, of diforder and confufion, and of the moft dread- 
ful public calamities. “This, however, can never be charged, 
without manifeft injuftice, upon the Chriftian religion, which 
is the moft benevolent fyftem that ever appeared among men ; 
which breathes love and charity in every precept ; which has 
an obvious tendency to check and reftrain every malevolent and 
irregular paffion; to ftrengthen and eftablifh every benevolent, 
every virtuous principle ; to exalt and perfect our reafonable 
matures; and to promote peace and good-will among men. 

The corruptions of Chriftianity, which are {till great and many, 

ought to excite aJl its fincere friends to endeavour, by every 

method that reafon and prudence can fuggeft, to remove every 
obftacle to its progrefs, and, notwithftanding any difficulties 
and difappointments they may meet with from bigotted ambi- 
tious priefts, or worldly politicians, fteadily to perfeveregeand 
never to quit the glorious caufe, not doubting, but that Be: 
or later, their endeavours will be crowned with fuccefs. If 
ever the clouds and mitts, which, at prefent, obfcure the ge- 
nuine luftre of Chriftianity, fhould be fcattered, then will the 
happy effects of the gofpel be clearly feen, and religion will 
appear, with irrefiftible evidence, to be the si/dom of God,—our 
higheft honour, and our higheft intereft. 
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But, leaving general reflections, we now proceed to the 
fermons before us, which contain many juft and pertinent ob- 
fervations on a very important fubject; a fubject, indeed, 
which well deferves a more accurate and ample difcuffion than 
our Author has givenit. He pleads the caufe of Chriftianity 
with a generous warmth and liberality of fentiment; he appears 
to be well acquainted with ancient and modern hiftory, to have 
carefully ftudied the genius and {pirit of the Chriftian religion, 
and has thrown out many hints that may be of great ufe to 
thofe who are defirous of entering more fully into the fubjed. 
From what he has faid, we fee how much more he was capable 
of faying, and only regret that he has confined himfelf within 
fuch narrow limits as thofe of five fhort fermons. 

The words from which he difcourfes are the following:— 
Matth. xii. 18.—Behold, my fervant whom I have chofen 5 my be- 
loved, in whom my foul is well pleafed: Iwill put my jpirit upon 
him, and he foall fhew judgment to the Gentiles. 

In his firft difcourfe from thefe words he fhews, that the 
gofpel, confidered in its fundamental maxims, has firengthened 
the foundations of political focieties, by making the divine law 
the bafis on which the obedience of the fubject is founded, by 
raifing fubmiffion to the laws of fociety to the rank of the firit 
and moft facred duties of confcience. Under this head he ap- 
plies very naturally what Rouffeau fays of religion, in his dif- 
courfe fur linégalité des conditions.—* It was neceflary, for the 
public tranquillity, that the divine vill fhould interpofe in order 
to give a facred and inviolable character to fovereign authority. 
Had religion done no other fervice to mankind than this, it was 
a fufficient reafon for their cherifhing and adopting it.’ 

When the gofpel, fays our Author, eftablifhes laws that are 
equally binding upon rulers and their fubjects, upon the great 
and the little, laws facred, permanent, irrevocable, fuperior to 
every human power, dces it not oppofe a ftrong barrier to 
ufurpation, cruelty, oppreffion, and tyranny? And is it net, 
confequently, the fource of the moft happy freedom? It is thus 
that religion whofe yoke 15 eafy and whofe burthen is light, forming 
the national character, diffufes its amiable and benign influ- 
ence over all the parts of the adminiftration of a ftate to mode- 
rate its rigour, and to ftrengthen its foundations. 

Our modern governments, fays Rouffeau in his Emile, 
vol. iii. are certainly indebted to Chriftianity for their moft folid 
authority ; and to it is likewife owing that their revolutions 
are lefs frequent: nay, it has rendered ‘thein lefs cruel and fan- 
guinary, as appears plainly by comparing them with ancient go- 
vernments. 

Montefquieu too, in his Spirit of Laws, b. xxiv. ch. 3. fays, 
—lt is the Chriftian religion, which, notwithftanding tue ex- 
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tent of empire and the badnefs of the climate, has prevented de, 
fpotifm from being eftablifhed in Ethiopia, and which has car- 
ried the manners and the laws of Europe into the heart of 
Africa. 

Such is the excellence of the Chriftian religion, confidered in 
this view, that Rouffeau himfelf cries out, ** Chofe admirable ! 
Ja religion Chrétienne, qui ne femble avoir d’objet que la félicité 
de |’autre vie, fait encore notre bonheur dans celle-ci,”’ 

Our Author farther obferves, in his firft difcourfe, that when 
we look into the hiftory of mankind, we find a great variety of 
plans and fyftems in regard to the fundamental principle of foe 
cieties, Civil or religious. Some have alleged that zeal for 
religions others, that the love of our country; and fome, that 
a blind and unlimited obedience, is the firft of all duties. It is 
the gofpel alone, however, we are told, which fixes the law of 
charity as the univerfal principle, as the primum mcbile, as what 
alone gives vigour and energy to all the fprings of fociety, 
This diftinguifhing excellence of the Chriftian {cheme M. La- 
get illuftrates in a very beautiful manner, and concludes his 

rft fermon with obferving, that the gofpel infpires the love of 
our country, and eftablifhes the true foundations of this love. 

Having fhewn, in his firft difcourfe, the bleffings which the 
gofpel has conferred upon mankind, by eftablifhing the grand 
principles of liberty, fociability, wife fubordination, and univer- 
{al benevolence, he proceeds, in his fecond, to confider another 
eminent fervice which it has done to fociety, namely, its giv- 
ing the fanétion of divine laws to focial virtues, or, in other 
words, transforming into divine laws, binding upon confcience, 
thofe focial virtues, which were formerly confidered merely as 
the opinions of philofophers, as maxims of the fchools, to be 
obferved or neglected as every one pleafed. “Ihe whole of what 
he advances upon this fubject well dceferves to be attentively 
confidered. 

In his third difcourfe, he fhews the happy influence of the 
Chriftian religion upon the welfare of fociety by its laws con- 
cerning marriage, and by its facilitating and extending the 
operations of commerce. ‘Thefe are curious and interefting 
topics, and, to perfons of ferious and contemplative difpofitions, 
may afford ftriking proofs of the excellency of that fyftem of 
religion, from which are derived fo many and fo great advan- 
tages, 

“The fourth difcourfe is, indeed, an excellent one, and will 
ftrike the generality of readers more than any ef the reft. 
M. Laget endeavours to prove init, that the gofpel has abo- 
~ Jifhed civil flavery among Chriftians, and, confequently, re- 
flored' to the, greateft part of the human {pecies that liberty 
wherewith God hath made all men free. 

Before 
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Before the days of our Saviour, M. Laget fays, flavery pre-~ 
vailed among all the nations on earth without diftin¢ction, from 
weft to e2ft, and from fouth to north. The human race was 
divided into two clafles, mafters and flaves. The flaves be- 
longed to the matter, in the fame manner as the trees or cattle 
of his field. Subjeét to the moft extenfive and abfolute autho- 
rity that can be imagined, thefe poor wretches had neither pro-. 
perty, nor time, nor life, nor honour, nor religion, nor, in a 
word, any thing they could call theirown, Every thing de- 
pe ended upon the will of a defpot, whofe character was fre- 
quently more contemptible than that of any of his flaves, but to 
the exercife of whofe power neither the government nor the laws 
had originally prefcribed any bounds, And here it ought care- 
fully to be obferved, that this unhappy clafs of men was by far 
the moft numerous; it comprehended, for a long time, almoft 
two thirds of the human fpecies. This is the leaft that can be 
faid, fince by an account that was taken in a fingle republic of 
Greece, there were at moft thirty thoufand citizens, whereas 
the number of flaves amounted toa four hundred thoufand. 
What then muft have been the number of them in Italy, in 
Afia, and in all thofe countries where luxury prevailed? One 
mafter had fometimes twenty thoufand flaves, Now every 
man who has the leaft acquaintance with hiftory, cannot but 
know to what horrid and barbarous treatment this fo very con- 
fiderable a part of the human fpecies was expofed. The very. 
mention of the cruelties that were exercifed towards thofe un- 
happy victims of barbarity, muft indeed fhock every mind that 
has the leaft tin@ture of humanity.— 

The cuftom of expofing old, ufelefs, or fick flaves, in an 
ifland of the Tiber, there to ftarve, appears to have been pretty 

mmon in Rome ; and it is eafy to imagine what others would 
practife, when it was the profeffed maxim of the elder Cato, as 
Plutarch informs us, to fell his fuperannuated flaves for any 
price, rather than maintain what he efteemed an ufelefs burthen. 

Nothing was fo common in all trials, even of civil caufes, as 
to call for the evidence of flaves, which was always extorted by 
the moft exquifite torments. Demofthenes fays, that where it 
was pofflible to produce, for the fame fact, either freemen or 
flaves as witnefles, the judges always preferred the torturing of 
flaves, as a more certain evid *nce.— 

Thofe horrid barbarities, thofe enormous cruelties, our 
Author fays, and what he fays well deferves to be remembered, 
were committed openly in the ages of philofophy, by philofo- 
phers themfelves, and amongft the moft civilized nations.— 
Such was the lot of two- thirds of the human {pecies, when this 
boafted philofophy was the fole oracle of the world.— 

App. Rev, Vol. li. Na. To 
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To what caufe then is the abolition of flavery owing? Nos 
thingis more certain, M, Laget tells us, than that this happy 
change in the condition of mankind is entirely owing to tite 

ofpel of Chrift, and that the ineftimable bleffing is enjoyed only 
fy thofe who have received the gofpel. Thofe nations which 
have not yet received it, are ftill funk in all the horrors of flavery. 

If it be afked, by what means was this aftonifhing revolution 
brought about, as there is no exprefs law in the gofpel for ree 
ftoring liberty to flaves? It is the glory of the gofpel, our 
Author anfwers, that it did not produce this mighty change at 
once, but prepared the way for it by a wife and gracious infti- 
tution, and brought it about as it were by infenfible degrees. 
It was neceffary, at firft, to conceal this myftery of love and 
charity from faves, and to act upon and influence the minds of 
maflers; it was from the mafters themfelves this mighty blef- 
fing was to be obtained. Had the founders of the church 
offered, liberty to flaves, their mafters, deprived of fo valuable a 
part of their property, would have exclaimed againft it as a 
flagrant piece of injuftice ; the flaves would have committed the 
moft enormous crimes ; it would have been a fignal for a gene- 
ral revolt; the earth would have been overwhelmed with the 
blood of its own inhabitants ; and the gofpel of peace would 
have been difhonoured by adopting the cruel maxims, and 
employing the weapons, of the vileft ufurpers. 

This is. part of what our Author has advanced upon a very 
important fubje&, but we muft refer our Readers to the fermon 
itfelf, and to the hiftorical notes annexed to it. 

‘In the fifth fermon, M. Laget fhews the advantages of reli- 
gious worfhip, and the inftitution of an order of men, whofe 
bufinefs it is to {pread. and preferve the knowledge of evangelical 


truths, R. 
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Yournal de Pierre le Grand depuis Pannie 1698, jufque & la Conclufon 
de la Paix de Neuftadt.— Journal of Peter the Great, from the Year 
1698, to the conclufion of the Peace of Neufladt. Tranflated 
from the Ruffian Original, printed from the Manufcripts corre&ted 

_ by the Hand of his Imperial Majefty, &c. 4to. Pag. 501. Berlin. 


HE brilliant atchievements of Peter the Great, having ex- 

cited general curiofity, naturally became the fubject of 
feveral hiftories, written at different periods, and in different 
languages: but all of them, without excepting that of M, 
de Voltaire, have been very defective through the prejudices or 
miftakes of their refpective Authors, and their want of fuffi- 
cient information. ‘I’o remedy thefe defects, her majefty, the 
prefens Emprefs, commiffioned Pr. Michel Schtfcherbatow, 
7 Editor 
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Editor of the work before us, to vifit the archives in the cabi- 
net of Peter the Great; where he found the prefent journal, 
written by order of that prince, and in many places correéted 
with his own hand. A final revifion of the work was indeed 
prevented by his Majefty’s death ; but the Emprefs Catharine, 
his confort, appears to have directed an impreffion of it; which 
was unfortunately neglected, notwithftanding a title-page had 
been prepared for the purpofe: an edition of it has however 
been fince printed in the Ruffian language, at the expence of 
her Majefty the reigning Emprefs; and a copy of the work 
having been carried from Peterfburgh to Berlin by Prince Henry 
of Pruffia, the celebrated Formey, at his defire, engaged M. 
Simon de Schtfchepotieff, a young Ruffian officer then refiding 
at Berlin, to undertake the prefent verfion, Mr. de Formey 
himfelf has carefully revifed the tranflation, and fuited it to the 
nature of the fubject. 

The Journal begins with an account of the motives which 
determined his Majefty to return from abroad into Ruffia, and 
proceeds to a relation of the caufe, commencement, and pro- 
grefs of the Swedifh war, until its termination by the peace of 
Neuftadt. It is befides occafionally interfperfed with accounts 
of fome of the legiflative and executive ats of government, and 
of feveral domeftic occurrences in that interval. But in truth 
almoft the whole work confifts of minute local defcriptions of 
the different movements of the Ruffian forces; their various 
fieges, battles, and other operations; the returns of the num- 
bers and ranks of thofe who were killed, wounded or. made 

ifoners, and of the quantities of arms, ammunition, and ftores 
taken, on different occafions. The narration is generally cold, 
tedious, and uninterefting; animated by few obfervations, fen- 
timents, or reflections, that can poffibly delight or extend the 
imagination, excite the curiofity, or inform the judgment of a 
reader. But notwithftanding thefe defects, the Journal col- 
leétively, muft be efteemcd a valuable depofitary of faéts, to 
which future hiftorians will doubtlefs recur with confiderable 


advantage. 
We fhall feleét a few particulars for the entertainment of 


eur Readers. 

¢ In the courfe of this year (1699) the prefs was placed ona 
better footing, and they began to tranflate and print different 
productions, treating of fcience, artillery, mechanics, and other 
arts; as well as books of hiftory, and almanacs, 

A marine academy was opened; and thofe for other fciences 
and arts began to be gradually introduced. The number of 
{chools for the Latin tongue was increafed, and fome for the 


German, and other languages, were founded, 
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At the fame time the Czar gave permiffion to his fubjeéts to 
leave their country, in order ‘to learn the fciences among fo- 
reigners ; which had been before forbidden under pain of 
death: and he not only gave them permiffion, but compelled 
them to do it. 

The Czar judged it expedient, likewife, that the ancient 
Ruffian habit, which refembled the Polifh drefs, fhould be laid 
afide ; commanding his fubjects to cloath themfelves after the 
fafhion of other Europeans +, and to fhave their beards. 

When the year 1699 had elapfed, he commanded the feaft 
of the new year to be celebrated on the firlt of January, and. 
the cuftom of beginning the year on the firft of September was 
abolifhed. The following account is given of the tranfaction 
which obtained for Peter the title of Emperor, and which alfo 
occafioned an aét of the Britifh parliament for prote@ting am- 
bafladors and their fervants from arrefts, 

At that time (1710) Mr. Whitworth * envoy extraordinary 
from the Queen of England to the Ruffian court, received the 
title of ambaflador extraordinary, and on the sth of January he 
had a public audience, at which, by order of the Queen his 
miftrefs, he employed the title of Emperor, in fpeaking to his 
Majefty ; and in the letter which the ambaflador delivered from 
the Queen, the fame title was found, inftead of the ancient 
one of Czar. The caufe of this embafly was to excu(e the af- 
front which had been offered to the Ruffian ambaflador, M, 
Matheow, in England, as having been occafioned by a popular 
commotion in favour of a merchant. The faét is as follows. 
When, in 1708, this ambatlador was directed by his court to 
quit London, and proceed to Holland, he gave notice to his cre- 
ditors to make their feveral demands, which he immediately dif- 
charged; excepting a certain intricate and exorbitant account 
of goods which were charged feveral hundred pounds fterlin 
above their worth; this he referred to fome of his people, dis 
recting them to examine the goods, and eftimate their true va- 
lue., The merchant, however, not confidering M. Matheow as 
an ambaflador, but treating him as a private gentleman, and 
without waiting for the refult of the examination, or the con-: 
fequent anfwer, caufed him to be arrefted in his coach, in the 
midft of the city, and carried to prifon. Some hours after, 
when the foreign minifters were informed of this tranfaction, 
they made complaints to the court, treating this attack as a 
common outrage, in which they were all concerned. The am- 





+ Particularly the Englif; as we are told by all the hiftorians. 
* Afterward Lord Whitworth. Se¢ his Account of Rufia, Review, 
VOl, XiXe Pp» 439. , 
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baffador was confequently foon releafed, and complained highly 
of this treatment to the Queen; but without waiting for her 
anfwer, or even for an audience of Jeave, he fet out for Hol- 
Jand, agreeable to his former inftructions.’ 

Befide the apologies made by the Queen, in the letter writ- 
ten by her Majefty, the ambafiador added others in the {peech 
which he made in pretence of all the foreign minifters, and of a 
very numerous audience ; declaring at the fame time, that he 
made thefe excuies by her majefty’s command, and that they 
ought to be confidered as if pronounced by berfelf, 

After this audience, the Englifh ambaflador had feveral con- 
ferences with the Ruffian minifiers, at which the difference in 
gueftion was terminated to the fatisfa€tion of both parties ; and 
inftead of the difcord which had nearly arifen between the two 
courts, the ancient friendfhip and harmony were fully re-efta- 
blifhed. 

It is fcarce neceflary to obferve that feveral particulars relat- 
ing to this tranfaGtion which have been mentioned by Englith 
writers, are not confirmed in the preceding account, but that it 
very nearly agrees with Mr. Whitworth’s narrative, which may 
be feen in the volume of our Review above referred to, or in 
the ambaflador’s book, at large. 

The journal contains a very particular relation of the memo- 
rable engagement at the river Pruth, with its contequcnces 3 
of which we fhall give the following extract : , 

© At length (June 1711) a council of war was held to deter- 
mine the operations'of the campaign, and the means of obtain- 
ing provifions; for in a country ruined like // alachia, {carce 
any thing could be had. for this reafon it was determined to 
keep the troops near ‘/a/, and to eftablifh magazines. Ne- 
verthelefs being informed that the Turks had not yet all pafied 
the Dayube, the Fo/psdar and chief of Wallacoia intreated his 
Majetty to ftop the enemy at that River; reprefenting at the 
fame time, that on the other fide of the river of Czret there 
were large magazines, which the Turks had amafled in the 
country of AZultianck, in the villages near Brailow, without 
having provided for their defence. This was confirmed by 
Caftriot, envoy of the Hofpodar of Multianck, and by count 
Thomas Cantacuzene. 

Notwithftanding the hazard of following this advice, his Ma- 
jefty, unwilling to difcourage thefe chriftians, who had implored 
his aid, confented to this dangerous enterprize ; hoping thereby 
to obtain provifions; and, after feveral confultations, he con- 
vinced himfelf of the practicability of preventing the enemy 
from paffing the Danube: in confequence of which it was re- 
folyed to march all the troops to the right of the Pruth, keep- 


ing the river always between ourfelves and the Turks, until we 
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fhould come to a place called Faltzi ; the enemy being unable 
to pafs from the other fide, on account of the great marfhes 
lying below that place. From thence it was intended that Gee 
neral Renn, with half the cavalry, fhould pafs through the 
woods, and approach the river Ciret, to feize the magazines 
before mentioned ; and after rejoining the main army near Ga- 
latia, and eftablifhing a magazine, to march towards the ene- 
my. According to this plan, our march was continued until 
the 7th of July in the evening, when advice was unexpectedly 
brought from General ‘Zanus, who with the cavalry had preceded 
the eng feveral miles, importing that the enemy had al- 
ready paffed the Pruth; in confequence of which he was or- 
dered to retreat toward the infantry. We afterwards found 
this intelligence to have been falfe, for the Turks at that time 
had not paffed the river, but were ftill on the oppofite fide ; 
and Janus, had he done his duty, might have prevented their 
paflage. Neverthelefs he retired towards the infantry, and 
thereby encouraged the Turks; who after paffing the Pruth, 
purfued him with their light troops and feleé& cavalry: but 
when his Majefty in perfon advanced with a party of infantry 
to meet General ‘anus, the Turks retreated, and thereby af- 
forded him an opportunity of joining the reft of the forces 
without any lofs. Thus the enemy prevented our defign of 
feizing Faltzi, and pafled the Pruth with all their forces; 
thereby cutting off all communication between the main body 
and the detachment under General Renn; in confequence of 
which his Majefty refolved to march diretly towards Ciret ; but 
on account of the high intervening mountains, and the want 
of water, this defign could not be executed, Befides, all the 
horfes in the army were greatly weakened through the want of 
forage, as all the grafs of the fields had been deftroyed, even to 
the roots, by grafshoppers. The divifions of the generals 
Wed and Repnin were ftill in the rear; for which reafon it 
was determined, at a council of war, to retreat until all the 
forces fhould have rejoined each other in a place proper to en- 
gage the enemy. ‘The fame evening, firft the baggage, and 
then the different regiments were put in motion, and reached 

the divifions of the Generals Weid and Repnin before morning. 
~ The oth in the morning, the Turks fel] upon our rear guard 
with their cavalry and infantry: this guard confifted aly of 
the regiment of Préebragenfki, which in retreating, fuftained an 
attack of near five hours, and preferved themfelves from bein 
cut off from the main army. Afterwards all the forces began 
their march, and the Turks, always increafing in number, con- 

tinued their purfuit. 

The fame day, at noon, on account of the ex¢effive heat and 
fatigue which the troops fuffered, and particulasly the regiment 
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of Préobragenfki, being continually harrafled by the enemy, 
it became neceflary to halt with ali the forces near the Pruth, 
to obtain water and reft. Aconfiderable number of Walla- 
chians were prefent, who kept themfelves in the center of the 
baggage for fafety, and contributed only to increafe the embar- 
raffment and confufion; as did alfo the Circaffians or Uéranian 
Coffacks. The Turks at this time had collected their whole 
army, with the addition of fome Swedifh and Polith troops, as 
well as Coflacks, from Bender: whereupon the Swedith gene- 
rals Sparre and Poniatowfki enquired of the Vifir Mahomet-Pa- 
cha, how he intended to proceed? and being anfwered, that he 
propofed to attack the flying enemy, they intreated him to 
alter his defign; advifing him only to harafs the Ruffians on 
all fides, and to ftop all the channels of retreat, by which he 
might make prifoners, at difcretion, an exhaufted and ftarv- 
ing army. ‘The Vifir replied, that he faw no caufe for 
fuch dilatory proceedings; and that as the Ruffians were few 
in number, they might be eafily vanquifhed: the generals ob- 
ferved, however, that though few, they were regular troops ; 
and that the Turks might not withftand their fire. 

The Vifir, enraged at this oppofition, fharply rejected their 
advice; and immediately aflembled the janiflaries, and all the 
infantry, amounting to near one hundred thoufand men, toge- 

ether with the cavalry, confifting of one hundred and twenty 
thoufand ; befides the Tartars ; and with this formidable army, 
he furioufly fell upon the Ruffians, three hours before fun-rife. 
The attack was made in this manner; the front of the firft 
rank of infantry confifted of but three or four hundred men, but 
the depth of tais column extended near a league, without any 
order; neverthelefs they advanced within thirty toifes, and the 
fire continued until evening. This angle fell upon the divifion 
of General Allart ; and the cavalry, difperfed like grafshoppers, 
attacked us on every fide; but without approaching near. 
However the Turkifh infantry, though in diforder, fought 
bravely, and being numerous, had the attack been made in 
front, and in other quarters, our danger would have been great ; 
for our troops confifted of no more than 31,554 infantry, and 
6692 regular cavalry; of which the greateft part was dif- 
mounted. But being attacked only in a fingle quarter, we: 
were able to fupport it by frefh reinforcements. Befide, eight 

pieces of cannon.and fome field pieces were planted and brifkl 
fired againft the enemy, loaded with double cartridges ; vai 
joined to the fire of the mufquetry, made a terrible havock in 
the angle, where the men were fo clofely compreffed, that the 
moft indifferent gunner, could not fail of execution: and the 
Turks themfelves afterwards confefled that about 7000 of their 
troops were killed in this aGtion. Thus by divine goodnels, 
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the.enemy were repulfed, and had our fituation allowed us to 
purfue them, we fhould have obtained a complete victory. 
The 10th in the morning, the Vifir gave orders for renewing 
the attack; but the janiffaries, intimidated by the fire of the 
preceding day, refufed obedience; and therefore a brifk can- 
nonade, only, took place.’ 

Whilft things were in this fituation his Majefty, we are told, 
fent an officer to the Vifir, reminding him of the overtures a 
peace which had been before made, through the mediation of 
England and Holland, and by the commiffion of Cafrist ; and 
informed him, that if the fame difpofition ftill fub filted, he 
might mavifeft it on the prefent occafion. The enemy’s can- 
nonade, however, not only fill continued, but increaled 5 and 
it being impoffible either to retreat or coytinue in the fame 
fituation, having neither piovifions or forage, 4 became, we 
are told, © neceflary either to conquer or die.’ No anitwer hav- 
ing been given to the propofal of peace, a mefienger was fent 
to demand the Vifir’s immediate determination; but this being 
alfo ineffectual, the feveral regiments were ordcred to march 
out and form theenfelves, which being done, and having ad- — 
vanced a little toward the enemy, the Turks fent a requett that 
the troops might halt, for that they accepted the propofal of 
peace. And in confequence thereof, a fufpenfion of arms and 
a treaty of peace took place, with no other conceflion from the 
Czar than that of reftoring Afoph, which he had formerly taken 
from the Turks. 

Wearetold likewife, that after the treaty had been concluded, 
Charles XII arrived from Bender, and reproached the Vifir for 
having made peace with the Ruffians in his abfence; alleging 
that the Sultan had begun the war only in his behalf: the Vilir 
replied, that he had been commanded to make war for the inte- 
refts of the PortTE, which he had followed on that occafion. 
Charles appears, however, to have been defirous of breaking 
the treaty, and requefted the Vifir to give him the command of 
the Turkifh troops, engaging to ficht and conquer the Ruffian 
army: to this the Vitir anfwered, © We have fought them al- 
ready; if you chufe to engage them, you may do it with your 
own forces ;. for us, we wil] not violate the peace already con- 
cluded.” After fome fharp altercation, Charles withdrew, and 
went to the Chan of the Crimea; after which the two armies 
feparated, 

This rafh adventure againft the Turks, is here faid to have 
been occafioned principally from a defite of fatisfying the Ho/- 
podar of Moldavia, who profefled great zeal for Chriftianity, 
and promifed his Majetty the affiftance, not only of his own 
fubjc€ts, but alfo that of the troops of Servia and other coun- 
tries ; and engaged to furnifh the Ruffians with ——e 
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vifions.. * Neverthelefs all his promifes and intreaties which 
feemed to proceed from a true Chriftian zeal, were like the 
words of Fudas; for he betrayed all the fecrets entrufted with 
him, to the Turks, and Jaid {nares for our deftruction. But 
divine juftice may be truly faid to have wrought a miracle on 
this occafion, by delivering us:from the ruin which would have 
been otherwife inevitable, and into which we: had not been fe- 
duced, but from a fincere defire for the deliverance and proe 
fperity of thofe Chriftians., By an effet of the: fame divine 
jultice, all thefe traitors came to an unhappy end.’ 

We fhall difmifs this journal with obferving, : that it makes 
no mention of the important part which, according to other 

hiftorians, the Emprefs. Catherine acted in terminating the 
campaign of the Pruth; in which fhe, and the ladies of her 
court, had accompanied the Czar. >.. -_ t. 
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Memoires de. Mathematique 3 de Phyfique, ‘Sce.—Mathematical and 
Phyfical Memoirs prefented to the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
read at their Affemblies, &c. Vol. VI. 4to.: Paris. 1774. 

ESIDE the memoirs written by the members of . the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, which are annually 
publifhed by that learned body, fuch other. papers as have been 

a es to them by their correfpondents, and have been judged 
worthy of publication, but which could not regularly be ad- 
mitted into their collection, have at different times been felected 
and publifhed, under the prefent title, as an Appendix to their 
Memoirs, and in the fame form. In giving an account of the 
volume before us, which is the fixth in the feries, we fhall 
adopt the method which we have long followed with regard to. 
the Memoirs of the Academy: arranging the different papers 
under their proper clafles, and felecéting fuch articles for more 
particular confideration, as appear to be moft curious and: in- 
terefting. 





CHEMISTRY. 
Memoir 1. Difcoveries relating to Marine ‘Ether, produced by 
means of Zinc. By M. le Baron de Bormes. 

Notwithftanding the facility with which ether has been pro 
cured, by a combination of inflammable fpirits with the vitriolic 
and nitrous acids, and even with the acid of vinegar, the dif- 
covery of which Jaft procefs was, we believe, made by the Count 
de Lauraguais ; the method of producing a fimilar etherial fluid, 
by means of the marine acid, has been attended with confider- 
able difficulties. Thefe fubfifted till the Marquis de Courtan- 
vaux not long ago fucceeded in making a marine ether, ty em- 
ploying for this purpofe the /izoaking /pirit of Libavius ; in which ‘ 
the marine acid is obtained, in a highly concentrated ftate, by. 

being 
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being diftilled from corrofive fublimate, from which it is exe 
pelled by means of tin, 

The Author of the prefent memoir feems greatly to have im- 
proved upon his predeceflor, by employing zinc as a medium te 
concentrate the marine acid, which in its common or fimple 
ftate, however highly concentrated, appears incapable of an- 
{wering the prefent purpofe: though M. Beaumé, in his differ. 
tation on Atther, has afirmed that he had procured a marine 
gether, but in a very {mall quantity, by its means, Our Au- 
thor’s procefs is attended with fome curious phenomena, and is 
preferable to that abovementioned, as the produce of zther is 
faid to be more abundant, and as it is obtained with much lefé 
trouble. An abridgment of his procefs cannot fail of being ac- 
ceptable to the curious, : 

e takes twelve pounds of the common fpirit of fea falt, and 

toit, by degrees, as much of the flowers of zine as it will 
entirely diflolve, He filters the folution, and puts it into a 
glafs retort which he places in a fand bath. With a moderate 
heat he draws off all the phlegm, which rifes firft, as the zinc 
obftinately retains the acid. ‘The intention of this preliminary 
operation is merely to concentrate, in the moft perfect man- 
ner, the marine acid. 

In confequence of this diftillation, the folution appears of a 
deep golden colour, is tranfparent, and is reduced to about a 
fourth of its former bulk. It is now fuffered to cool, when it 
becomes thick, and appears of. a fatty confiftence. Six pounds 
of pure and bighly rectified fpirit of wine are now to be added 
to it by degrees, and the whole fuffered to remain in digeftion, 
in the fand bath, during eight days, in a degree of heat nearly 
equal to that whichis produced by the admixture, or till the 
matter in. the retort is diflolved. 

The liquor is.to-be once more filtered, and put into a retort 
perfectly dry, to which a large receiver is to be adapted, but 
without luting the junctures. Toe fire is to be gradually in- 
creafed till the liquor boils. The phlegm will firft pafs over, 
in a quantity equal to half that of the inflammable fpirit em- 
ployed. Strie will now appear in the neck of the retort, and 
an agreeable fmell will be perceived. The phlegm is now to 
be thrown away, and the receiver accurately luted. 

The fame degree of heat being continued, an aromatifed fpi- 
rit. of wine will come over. When this has all paffed; the mat~ 
ter in the retort will have the appearance of melted wax. The 
zther is now formed, and begins to come into the receiver. The 
fice is to be kept up to.the fame height, till it has all pafled; at: 
which time the matter in the retort will appear a dry mafs. 
The fire is now to be pufhed to the greateft degree, when this 
fubftance: will yield a light oil, which fwims on the — _ 
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refembles the fineft eflence of citron, It furpaffes, the Author 
afirms, the moft aromatic effences both in fragrance and fub- 
tlety ; and he believes it to be the true effential oil of wine, 
depurated as much as poffible. The fire is now fuffered to go 
out, and the ether with the aromatic {pirit are to be feparated 
from the oil, by means of a tunnel, 

To render the zther perfectly pure, it is to be reétified by 
diftilling it from the aromatic fpirit, with the gentle heat of a 
lamp. The aromatic fpirit being then returned back on the re- 


fiduum \eft in the retort, more ether and oil will be procured, 


The fame procefs may be repeated, feveral times, after each 
rectification, and additional quantities both of ether and eflen- 
tial oil may be thus obtained. If the entire procefs has been 
properly conduéted, in every refpeét, we are told that about 
two pounds of ether may be procured, and four ounces of the 
light fragrant oil above defcribed. 

A very curious and fingular phenomenon attends this procefs, 
and which, as the Author obferves, tient prefque du prodige. The 
dry mafs, it feems, or caput mortuum, which is left in the retort 
after the diftillation of the ether and aromatic oil, has the power 
of concentrating frefh parcels of marine acid, ad infinitum ; or 
“ will ferve eternally, if the expreffion may be allowed, for the 
fame purpofe.’ Accordingly, there is never any occafion to ufe 
frefh flowers of zinc in future procefles for the production of 
marine ether. For this purpofe it is only neceflary to diflolve 
the old caput mortuum in fpirit of falt; to which rectified fpirit 
is to be afterwards added, and the procefs to be conducted in 
the manner above related. 

Memoir II. On the different Methods f combinin annus Sa 
mately with Iron, and of rendering the former foluble in Water, 
&c. with fome Refi.ctions on the Effects of thefe Preparations in 
~ ey Difeafes. By M. Navier. 

he difficulty, or perhaps rather the impoffibility, of amal- 
gamating mercury with iron, in their metallic forms, is well 
known to chemifts. In the prefent memoir the Author de- 
fcribes the various procefles, by means of which he has fuc- 
ceeded in his attempts to unite thefe two metals with each 
other, when in a ftate of folution, in the moft intimate man- 
ner, and in the form of a falt refembling fedative falt, or in 
that of a mercurio-martial precipitate. Out of the feveral pro- 
ceffes here related we fhall fele& the ninth, the fubftance of 
which is as follows: 

Having made ftrong folutions of iron and of mercury fepa- 
rately in diftilled vinegar, the Author put equa] quantities of 
each into a matrafs, which he placed in dal/meo maria. As foon 
as the Jiqugr became very hot, there began to be formed on 
its furface, and within it, an extremely light, fine, we fub- 
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ftance refembling fnow ; which, as appears from experiments 
made with it, that we need not here repeat, evidently con- 
tains mercury and iron, in a faline form, intimately united with 
each other, Pafling the liquor through a filtre, this fnowy fub- 
ftance being left upon it, and there wafhed, and afterwards 
dried, prefents the appearance of a filver-like mafs, made by the 
union of innumerable chryftals in the form of thin plates. Ie 
has no degree of acidity, and is perfectly free from acrimony, 

It is very fingular that, on putting fome of this fnow-like 
falt (Se! Neigeux) into a folution of mineral alcali, though a 
brifk effervefcence is immediately excited, and the metallic falt 
undergoes fome change ; yet it is not decompounded, but the 
fiquor 1s fti!l found to contain the combined metals, although 
the alcali fhould be made fenfibly to predominate. This fin- 
gular phenomenon, which ‘is not however an Unigue, affords an 
exception to the eftablifhed Jaw of chemical affinities; as, in 
the prefent cafe, the acid wi!l not quit either of the two me- 
tallic bodies with which it is united, though even a pure alcali 
is prefented to it:—a ftrong proof, as the Author obferves, of 
the intimate combination cf the principles that conftitute this 
metallic falt. ; 

The Author fuppofes that Keifar’s celebrated pills are pro- 
bably formed by a procefs not very different from that above 
given; if they really confift of a combination of mercury and 
iron with a vegetable acid, as was judged by the commiflaries of 
the Academy who analyfed them. 

‘Fhough the Author had ufed many of thefe mercurio-mar- 
tial preparations with fuccefs, in feveral chronic diforders ; he 
was defirous of difcovering a mild but active preparation of 
mercury, in which it is not combined with acids; all of which, 
not excepting even the vegetable, render the compound too 
acrimonious, in particular cafes, or in fome delicate conftitu- 
tions. The latter part of this memoir contains an account of 
his fuccefs in difcovering a method of rendering mercury foluble 
in water, without the affiftance of an acid. 

He was led to this difcovery, by reefing that even gold 
was rendered foluble in water, by means of the diver of fulphur 5 
and did not doubt but that this: powerful folvent would produce 
the fame effect on mercury, if the heat requifite for the com- 
pletion of the procefs did not diffipate this volatile femi-metal. 
To avoid this inconvenience, he at firft thought it neceflary to. 
proceed by the Via humida, as it is called ; mixing two drachms 
of the /ixivium tartari with an equal quantity of the flowers of. 
fulphur, in a fmall matrafs placed in a fand bath. After boil- 
ing the ingredients fome time, and then adding water to them, 
he poured in two drachms of mercury. On agitating the mix- 


ture, the mercury was fpeedily, and almoft wholly, united with 
the 
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the bepar into a black mafs; to which three or four ounces of 
water being added, and made to boil a few minutes, it was evi- 
dent, from {ubfequent experiments, that a fenfible portion of 
the mercury was taken up into the water, and retained in it, in 
a ftate of folution. 

The Author afterwards fucceeded in favaiine a combination 
of the fame kind, in the dry way. He is of opinion that in 
thefe procefles the mercury is combined with phlogi/ion ; and that 
being likewife incorporated with the alcali, a faponaceous 
compound is formed, which has the property of rendering 
mercury foluble in water, in the fame manner as it does gold, 
and a variety of other fubftances. He recommends this ‘mild 
mercurial preparation, as .extremecly penetrating, and well 
adapted to the cure of thofe diforders in which mercury is 
ufually employed; and has himfelf ufed it with confiderable 
fuccefs in various inveterate diforders of the fkin, as well as in 
the moft obftinate {crophulous difeafes. He adds however no 
particulars concerning its dofe, or mode of operation. 

Memoir Ill. Experiments on the Decompofition of vitriolated Tar- 
tar, by the Nitrcus Acid alone. By M. Baume. 

Stahl’s celebrated problem, in which he propofed to the clie- 
mifts to decompound vitriolated tartar, or to feparate the vi- 
triolic acid from it {pcedily and in the palm of the hand, is here 
folved in a more fimple and unexpected manner, than by any 
of the procefles which had before been invented by Geoffroy 
and others; in which the folution of it was generally effeGted 
by means of a double elective attraction. The Author’s expe- 
riments exhibit likewife a fingular and new exception to the 
common table of chemical. affinities. | 

It is well known that the vitriolic acid fpeedily decompofes 
nitre ; expelling its acid, and uniting with its fixed alcali, with 
which it forms vitrio'ated tartar. M. Baume however has dif- 
covered, and fhews in the prefent memoir, that if vitriolated 
tartar be diffolved in water, and fome fpirit of nitre be added, 
the latter will in its turn diflodge the vitriolic acid, take poflef- 
fion of the alcali with which it was united, and form with it a 
real nitre. 

Other remarkable phenomena attend this experiment. If the 
veffel in which thefe fubftances are contained be expofed for a 
confiderable time to the open air, the nitre will in its turn be 
decompounded by the vitriolic acid remaining in the veflel, and 
which had before been expeiied from the alcali by the nitrous 
acid. At the beginning of this decompofition the nitrous chry- 
ftals‘exhibit the appearance of many beautiful ramifications :, 
the vitriolic acid rifes up through the capillary tubes of thefe 
branches, and at length takes entire poffeffion of the alcali: 
while the nitrous acid, thus difengaged, is, after a confiderable 
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time, almoft entirely diffipated, in confequence of its volatility ; 
leaving behind it a vitriolated tartar, capable of being again 
decompounded as before. : 

Thefe are the moft curious articles relating to chemiftry, 
contained in this collection, The remaining papers are, * O5- 
fervations on the Chryftallifation of Neutral Salts,’ by M. Baumé: 
A minute and laborious * Analyfis of the Mineral Waters of Saint 
Remy,’ oy Marigues ; and an account of fome experiments 
made by M. de Coffigni, relative to the method formerly pro- 
pofed by Dr. Hales, of preventing the water provided for drink- 
ing on board of fhips from becoming putrid, by adding to it a 
{mall quantity of the vitriolic acid. 

MINERALOGY. 

The papers reducible to this clafs are, fome obfervations on 
the formation of Sta/aéfites, in the neighbourhood of Rome, by 
the Abbé Mazeas; and three other memoirs containing various 
details relating to the natural hiftory of the mineral waters at 
Montmorenci and Bagneres ; and particularly a full account of 
fome experiments, made’ at the Jatter place by M. Marcorelli, 
to afcertain' the fpecific gravity and heat of the various fources 
of the batlis. 

BoTANY and ZooLoGy. | 

In the fingle memoir which occurs relative to the firft of thefe 
cJafles, M. Gerard undertakes to diftinguifh the different 
fpecies of the caucalis, which have hitherto been defcribed by 
botanifts with much wre, vei In two fucceeding memoirs 
M. le Prefident de Joubert defcribes a {pecies of fhell-fith, called 
poulettes, lately difcovered in the Mediterranean, which feem to 
be analagous to the foffil fhells defigned by naturalifts under the 
title of conche anomie. 

Some curious particulars relating to the organs of hearing, in 
fifhes, are’contained in a following article; in which M. Came 

r not only’ fhews that fifhes are endowed with this fenfation, 
but likewife defcribes the organs adapted to this purpofe, in fome 
pafticular fpecies ; illuftrating his anatomical defcription of 
them‘with tliree plates. 

That water is at leaft capable of receiving and tranfmitting, 
to the animals contained in it, thofe peculiar impreffions that 
conftitute found, feems to“have been completely evinced by the 
Tate’ Abbé Nollet, who dived’ under water on purpofe in order 
to afcertain this faét, which had before been doubted of. An 
account of the experiments which he made for this purpofe 
may be feen in the Mem. de l’Acad. Année 1743, p. 279» 
Amfterdam edition. an 

A fubfequent memoir contains an account of an epidemical 
diforder, fataf among the dogs, in the year 1764, and of the 
obferyations mate on difleCtion by M. Grafdor, at the _ 
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mand of the Duke of Orleans, on thofe who died of this dif- 
temper. In the greateft part of thofe which he difle&ed, one 
or more worms, fometimes three or four inches long, were 
found in the cavity of the noftrils. The Author confidering 
thefe infe&ts as the probable caufe of the diforder, recommends 
the exhibition of injeétions and fumigations. 

In the remaining memoir of this clafs, M. Muller defcribes 
with minutenefs a non-defcript butterfly, and gives the hiftor 
of its difcovery. We could almoft envy this fonunate meturalile 
the pleafurable emotions he appears to have felt on this event ; 
to which he gives a certain degree of dignity by the air of cir- 
cumftance and folemnity with which he relates it. 

‘ Taking a walk,’ fays he, * on the 28th of June, to feek 
fome amufement in the produ@tions of nature, I perceived a 
butterfly quietly fitting on a branch of the plant named: epilo- 
bium montanum.’—But what butterfly. can elude the difcriminat- 
ing ken of the fagacious hunter and collector, if it has the mis- 
fortune to differ from other butterflies ?>—* I feized it,’ continues 
he, ‘ with precaution, and having no other method of fecuring it, 
I pierced it with a pin, and thus made an. addition to my col- 
lection of infe&ts. Its wings gave me reafon to think that it 
was of a new fpecies; buton returning home, and examining it 
more accurately, what was my furprife to find that it had no 
antenna, &c.?’—In fhort, the happy difcoverer of this butter- 
fly proceeds to inform us, that: its head differed from that of 
every other butterfly, and perfectly refembled that of a cater 
pillar. 

During the fpace. of a week,—for either through defign or 
accident, the pin had not touched any vital part of the anoma- 
lous ftraggler,—it layed feveral eggs, of a green colour, and 
then died—but in a virgin ftate, for time fhewed that thefe 
eggs had not been fecundated: accordingly, it may ftill remain 
problematical, whether the p/eudo-phalena, as it is here denomi- 
nated, is an individual of a new and regular {pecies, or a monfter ; 
or whether this uzigue might not owe its uncommon head-piece, 
to its having neglected to leave its old head behind it, on its 
hafty transformation from the ftate of a chryfalis te that of a 
butterfly, 

ANATOMY. 

Of five obfervations: prefented by- M. Marcotelli, the’ firft’ 
contains an.account of an involuntary abftinence, during the 
{pace of cighteen days, fuftained by a young man who fell into 
a well, and had.no. other fuftenance than water. Among the’ 
fymptoms occafioned by this long abftinence, the principal and 
mott fingular was the total lofs of his underftanding, which was 
not completely reftored till fome-timeafter his bodily health had‘ 
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gular tympany ; and the third, that of a compound fraQture of 
the arm. In the fourth, is related the cafe of a man who lived 
twelve years without being able to {wallow the leaft particle of 
folid nourifhment. On difleétion, the diforder. was found to 
have been caufed by a cartilaginous and nearly folid ring, 
which almoft entirely ftopped up the paflage of the cefophagus. 
The fifth contains a fingularity found on the diffection of a 
body, in which two ureters were found on the right fide, per- 
feGtly diftinct from each other, from their origin in the kid- 
neys to their entrance into the bladder. 
METEOROLOGY, | 

The two firft articles, relating to this fubje&, which occur 
in this volume, contain obfervations on a remarkable aurora 
borealis. In the firft of them, M. Meffier makes a remark 
which, we believe, has hitherto efcaped the moft attentive ob- 
fervers of this phenomenon. He declares, that the flafhes 
which parted from the horizon, toward the latter part of 
the appearances here defcribed, were followed by a dull murmur- 
ing found. ‘The calmnefs of the air, and the ftillnefs of the 
place where he made the obfervation, as well as the particular 
attention that he paid to this circumftance, as. foon as he firft 
perceived it, left him not the Jeaft room to doubt that the found 
proceeded from the flafhes; and he could not compare it more 
aptly than to that ‘ which is produced by the effect of eleétri- 
city ;) by which we fuppofe he means that of the atmofphere, 
or thunder. 

The third article contains a fet of meteorological obferva- 
tions, regularly kept at Pekin, by Father Amiot, a Jefuit, dure 
ing the {pace of fix years. On looking over this journal, we 
are furprifed to find the cold fo much more intenfe and conftant 
at Pekin, during the winter, than it is with us; though that 
city is at leaft eleven degrees to the fouthward of London. In’ 
four years out of the fix, the thermometer has repeatedly funk 
to eight and even fix degrees, of Fahrenheit’s fcale*, Dur- 
ing feveral months he obferved the mercury to have been 
almoft conftantly below the freezing point. In one year, for 
inftance, we find only four days, in the interval between No- 
vember and the end of the following March, in which the’ 
thermometer ever ftood higher than that point; and on thefe 
days it rofe only four or five degrees above it. 


AsTRONOMY, GEOMETRY, and ANALYSIS. 
None of the articles on thefe fubjeéts will admit of abridg- 
ment. Under the firft of thefe clafles are comprehended, two 





* The Author’s obfervations are faid to have been made with 2. 
mercurial thermometer graduated according to Reaumur’s {cale ; but 
we have reduced the numbers to Fahrenheit’s graduation. 
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diflertations by the Abbé Bofcovick, on a method of deter- 
tnining the orbit of a ccmet;—a method propofed by the 
Abbé Pezenas, of afcertaining the precife time of the fun’s re- 
volution, and the pofition of his axis, by means of three obfer- 
vations of a folar fpot ;—fome obfervations of the tranfit of Ve- 
nus in 1761;—together with feveral other particular obferva- 
tions of eclipfes, &c. 

In a fhort memoir, M. Bourrand demonftrates the quadrature 
of a certain portion of a circle, of a fimilar kind with the /unuda 
of Hippocrates: and in two other memoirs, M. de la Place 
treats of recurrent and recurro-recurrent {eries 3 which he after- 
wards applies to the doétrine of chances. 

MiIsCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Obfervations on the Method of grinding and polifhing the ObjeP 
Glaffes of Telefcopes; by M. Antheaulme. 

The theory of the achromatic telefcope has been carried to 
fo great a degree of perfection, that little now remains but to 
improve the art of forming lenfes precifely to the figures re- 
quired by the geometrician. It is certain however that this 
art has been far from keeping pace with the improvements in 
theory ; and there is even reafon perhaps to regret that Cam- 
pani, an artift of the laft century, is not in being, to realife the 
new formule of the fpeculative optician +. This memoir con- 
tains fome practical obfervations on this art, derived from the 
Author’s experience; by an attention to which, he believes 
that glafles may be formed as accurately figured as: thofe that 
came out of the hands of that celebrated optician. 

One neceflary circumftance, and of which we took | notice in 
the article above referred to, is a fcrupulous attention to the 
finenefs and evennefs of the paper, with which the bafons 
fhould be lined on which the lenfes are to be polifhed, after they 
have received the proper figure. But the moft material obfer- 
. vatién made by the Author relates to the change of figure, 
which he has found that an accurately formed lens, particularly 
one of a long focus, undergoes, in confequence of the particular 
kind of motion given to it in the polifhing. ‘The lens is po- 
lifhed, it feems, by pufhing it forwards, or from the operator, 
‘in a ftrait line. The confequence is, that the hinder part of 
the glafs undergoes a greater degree of preflure, and confe- 
quently more friction, than the fore-part: and as the workmen 
generally keep turning the lens round, during the operation, it 
neceflarily acquires a conical figure, as he has experienced. 





+ Some anecdotes relative to the manceuvres of Campani, by 
which he acquired fo high a degree of reputation in his art, may be 
feer in our xlth volume, June1769, p. 500. 
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The Author is of opinion, that Campani’s principal fecret 
confiited in an attention to this feemingly minute but important 
circumiftance ; and that he polifhed his lenfes by giving them 
the fame rotatory motion round the bafon, that was ufed in the 
grinding them. He was led to this obfervation, by having 
had the figure of an object lens, intended for an achromatie 
telefcope, aliered by polifhing it in the common manner: and 
the juttice of his fulpicions, concerning the caufe of this altera- 
tion, was confirmed by his fucceis in reftoring the lens to a 
perfect figure, on his polifhing it with a circular motion ;—a 
practice which, he luppofes, the workmen have been tempred 
to neglect, on a fuppolition that the change was of no con- 
fequenece, and becaufe the prefent method is more ealy and 
expediious. 3 

We fhali not dwell particularly on the contents of three 
memoirs written by M. du Tour; two ot which are the fequels 
of articles begun in the former volumes of this collection, In 
one of them, the Author treats of the caufe of fquinting, 
Whe fubject of the fecond is the zmflection of the rays of light, 
in their paflage near bodies; the caufe of which the Author 
attributes to certain atmo/pheres furrounding bodies, and the 
refraciive power of which he fuppofes to be lefs than that of the 
ambient medium, or the air, On this hypothefis he explains 
the various phenomena relative to this fubject, odferved by Sir 
Mfzac Newton, Dr. Jurin, and others, In the third, he en- 
deavours to eftablifh the truth of the principle, that each vifible 
pcint of an obje& is feen in the dire&tion of a ray proceeding 
from that point to the eye. 

In the lait article of this collection, according to our ar- 
rangement of the memcirs, are contained fome ingenious ob- 
fervations, by M, D’Antic, on the manufacture of delft- ware ; 
which feem to be founded on the principles of chemiftry, and a 


practical knowledge of the art. wid " 





ART. IX, 

Permium Terrefirium &9 Fluviatilium, Sc. Succincta Hifteria, a— 
A fucciné& Hiflory of Animalcules, Worms, and teftaceous Animals, 
not inhabitants of the Sea. By Otho Frederick Miiller, Corre-~ 
fpondent of the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. 4to. 2 Vols. 
Leiptic, &c. 1774. 

N this performance the learned and induftrious Author has 
execuied the difficult tafk of arranging all the numerous 
fubje&ts of the animalcular kingdom, under different genera, and 
of defcribing each diftinét fpecies; fo as to form this new 
branch of zoology into a regular fyftem. He next proceeds to 


clafs and deicribe, in a fimilar manner, all thofe other animals, 
which 
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which, together with the animalcules above mentioned, he 
comprehends under the general denomination of Vermes: in- 
cluding in that term, not only worms, properly fo called, 
leaches, polypes, &c.; but likewife teftaceous animals, fnails, 
&c. In our next number we propofe to give a fuller account 


of the plan and contents of this work. B..- Ys 
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Arn t.. X. 

Hiftoire et Memoiresy {Fe.—The Hiftory and Memoirs of the Society 
formed at Amiterdam, for the Recovery of Perfons that have been 
drowned. Vol. l/l. Partl, 8vo. Amfterdam, 1774. 

H1S fecond volume of the hiftory of the Amfterdam fo- 
TT ciety *, contains fifty-eight cafes of drowned perfons, 
reputed dead, who had been reftored to life, through the means 
indicated by this benevolent aflociation. 

The moft remarkable of thefe hiftories is the 36th, in which 
is related the cafe of a perfon, who, inthe middle of January, 
and in a ftate of drunkennefs, fell into the water, from which it 
appears that he was not taken out, till an hour and a quarter 
after the accident. All his limbs and joints were become rigid 
and inflexible ; fo that his arm could not, without great violence, 
be detached from the fide of his body, to which it was fixed, 
when the furgeon firft attempted to bleed him. In confequence 
of the zeal and perfeverance of the affiftants, fome faint ap- 
pearances of life were perceived in about two hours; and by 
continuing their efforts near two hours longer, the patient was 
fo far recovered, as to be in a capacity to walk home. 

The prefent volume contains likewife an abridged account 
of the regulations lately made at Parist, and in other places, 
relative to this object ; and of the fuccefs which has attended 
the execution of them in the above mentioned city. From this 
abf{tract it appears that, in the fpace of nine months, twenty- 

wiGee drowned perfons had been recovered ; one of whom had 
been above three quarters of an hour under water. 


* See the Appendixes to our 45th and 47th volumes. 
+ See a detail of the Succefs of the Parifian Society, Review, Feb. 


1774 Pe 150+ B..-y. 





Art. XI. 
Cinguieme Lettre a Monfieur de Voltaire, Sc. Par M. Clement. Clee 
ment’s fifth Letter, &c. to Voltaire. 8vo, Paris. 1774. 


N our laft Appendix we gave an account of M. Clement’s 
fourth Letter to Voltaire; we have now the fifth and fixth 
before us. They are written in a manner no lefs fprightly 
and entertaining than the preceding, and do no lefs honour to 
the Author’s tafte and judgment: it is only to be regretted, 
that the defence of Corneille, which is the fubject of both the 
Oo2 prefent 
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prefent Letters, is abundantly too long. The fifth Letter cone 
tains 237 pages, and the fixth no le(fs than ye this is enough 
to try the patience of every Reader, cnd there are few, we 
apprehend, even of thofe who are the greateft enemies to Vol- 
taire, that will have a fufficient fhare of fortitude and refolution 
to carry them through fuch a length of criticiim. Thofe who 
have, however, will find frequent occafton of applauding the 
Author’s tafte, and the fpirit wherewith he defends a writer of 
fuch diftinguifhed merit as the great CoRNEILLE. M. Cle- 
ment appears to have carefully fludied Corneille’s writings, 
and in the letters now before us, he has pointed out, and very 
happily illuftrated, fome of the principal beauties of his beft 
dramatic pieces. His zeal, indeed, for his Author’s fame, and 
his indignation againft M. Voltaire, have fometimes, it muft be 
acknowledged, carried him too far, and drawn fome remarks 
from him that are unworthy of a candid and liberal critic. 
This, however, happens but feldom, and thofe who are conver- 
fant with Voltaire’s writings, and have obferved the malignant 
and illiberal manner in which he frequently attacks the reputa- 
tion of the moft eminent writers, and of Cerneille in particular, 
will readily apologize for him, and make fome allowances for 
a young and {prightly writer, who generoufly fteps forth in de- 
fence of one of the greateft geniufes France can boaft, againft 
the greateft wit and moft fafhionable writer of the prefent times. 

Voltaire, it is true, frequently commends Corneille, and 
fometimes exprefles his admiration of his genius in very ftrong 
terms ; but, asM. Clement very juftly obferves, he is, in gene- 
tal, very referved and temperate in his commendations. It is 
eafy, indeed,'to obferve an air of envy and jealoufy in the whole 
of his commentary : but we muft refer our Readers to M. Cle- 
ment’s letters, where they will {ce Voltaire’s artful and infidious 
management in order to hurt Corneille’s reputation fairly ex 
pofed, and placed in a clear and {triking lighe, 

The cenfures which Voltaire has “patied upon thofe great 
writers ef the laft age, whom our Author has defended in his 
prercivg letters, were, as he obferves, only occafional, hafardées 
gn ey oh jettécs a laventure; but with regard to Corntillies fays 
M. Clement to Voltatre, ce un corps @ouvraze que vous levee 
contre les ouvrages de Corneille, Vous vous étes attaché @ lui pour 


le-miner Sourdement, comme la rouille sattache &@ l'a.iér pour le 


ronger. Il eft done a propos de mettre plus de fuite et de travail dans 
eeite refutation que dans les autres. “fe redoublerat mes efforts, 
tour netre pas au-deffous dela cafe que jembraffe. “fe combats 
pour le plus grand Géme du dernier fiétcie, contre le plus Bel-efprit du 
nitre. 

Such are the reafons which our Author afigns for his long 
and elaborate defence of Corneille, and our Readers will — 
them 
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them what weight they think fir.—lIt may not be improper 
to acquaint them, before we conclude this article, that M. de 
Voltaire has given the public a new and beautiful edition of 
Corneille’s works, with many additional notes, in eight volumes, 
quarto. ? 





Art. All, 

Fpifolarum ab Eruditis Viris ad Alb. Hallerum feriptarum, lars I, 
Latina. Vol. 1. U.—Letters from Men of Learning to Haller. 
Svo, 2 Vols. Bern. 

¢ FN this collection, which contains about four hundred letters, 
{uch of our Readers as are fond of the ftudies of botany, 
anatomy, medicine, &c. will find both entertainment and in- 
firuction, It likewife contains fome interefting particulars 
which relate merely to literary hiftory, and the characters of 

eminent writers; but what there is of this fort, lies within a 

narrow compafs. Asin almoft every colle@ion of this kind, 

fo in the prefent, there are many trifling letters, which can 
be of no ufe, unlefs it be to {well the fize of the work, and fill 
the pocke:s of the boak({elier. 

There are no letters in the colle&tion from Haller in anfwer 
to thofe received from his friends and correfponcents, for he 
tells usin the preface to his firft volume, that he kept no copies 
of his letters. " 

The principal writers of the letters now before us are thefe 
following :— Linus, F. Gefnerus, “f. Fred. Schreiber, Chrift, 
Fred. Henel, T. Georgius Gmelin, F. Jacobus Scheuchzer, Carol. 
Linneus, F. Fac. Dillenius, Nic. Rifen, Eberhard Rofen, Chrift. 
Gottlich Ludwig, Paul Henr. Gerard Mochring, ‘Ff. Philtp. Burg- 
grav, Emanuel Koenig, &c. &c. , 

Thefe Latin letters, we are told, are to be followed by 
others, in French, German, Englifh, and Italian. R. 

ArT. XIil. 

Bibliotheca Anatomica. Qua Scripta ad Anatomen et Phyfislogiam, fa- 
cientia a rerum initiis recenfentur, AuGore Alberto Van Haller, Se, 
—Haller’s Anatomical Library, &c. 4to. Vol. 1. 1774. 

pals is the third * volume of Haller’s Bibliotheca Medicina 

et Hiftoria Naturalis, and is a yaluable and ufeful monu- 
ment of the Author’s extenlive knowledge and unwearied in- 
duftry. Hetraces anatomy from its origin, through the feveral 
fteps of its progrefs, to the beginning of the prcfent century ; 
ives an account of the principal writers who have cult vated 
this ufeful fcience, and of the difccveries and improvements 
they have feverally made; pointing out, as he proceeds, the 











* See accounts of the firft and fecond volumes, in our Appendixes 


to our xlv, and xlvi. volumes, 
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particular advantages that may be derived from an attentive per- 
ufal of the writings of the moft celebrated anatomifts, and refere 
ring to the different editions of their works. 

In fo extenfive an undertaking it is abfolutely impoffible to 
avoid errors; and omiffions are unavoidable: the wonder is, 
that there are fo few in the work before us, which, befide its 
obvious ufes to anatomical and phyfiological ttudents, may ferve 
as a ftriking example to readers of every clafs, and ttudents of | 
every fcience, of the wonderful effects that may be produced by 
perfevering induftry and application. R> ) 
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ART. XIV. 


Lettre a I’ Auteur Anonyme, (Sc.—Letter to the anonymous Acthor of 
two pretended Extraéts inferted in the ‘ouraal Des S;avans, in the 
Months of November and December 1773, againft the general \ 
Plan and Argument of the Monde /‘rimitif, Ge. of M. Court de 
Gebelin. 4to. Pamphlet, 66 pages. Paris. 1774. 


te tra€t was occafioned by the cenfure paffed by the 
French Reviewers on M. Gebelin’s Primitive World ana- 
hyjed. He complains that, in their criticifm, they have been too 
precipitate ; too inattentive to candour. He lays down certain 
rules for the conduct of literary journalifts, for which he.is in- 
titled to our thanks; more particularly as there is implied in 
thofe rules the ftrongeft compliment to ourfelves; for they are, 
one and all of them, exemplified in our treatment of his works *. | 
As to the difpute between M. Gebelin and our brother jour- | 
nalifts, fhould we take upon us to decide it, we might appear | 
to affect the jurifdiiion of a higher court. We are more am- 
bitious of equity than of fuperiority. 





— 


* See the third article of this Appendix, and alfo our two preceding 
Appendixes. Le 
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Art. AV. | 
Hiftoire Litteraire des Troubadours, c.—The Literary Hiftory of the 
Treubaaours, containing their Lives, Extra&ts from their Works, 
and feveral Particulars concerning the Manners, Cuftoms, and 
Hiftory of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, 1zmo. 3 Vols. 
Paris. 1774. 
HE names of M. de Sainte Palaiec and Abbé Millot, are 
well known in the republic of letters; the former of thefe 
ingenious and able writers, at great expence, and with immenfe 
labour, collected materials for the curious work now before us, 
but did not live to methodize and prepare them for the prefs : 
that tafk was referved for Abbé Millot, and there are few, very 
few writers of the prefent age, who, in our opinion, are better 
qualified for fuch anundertaking. His tafte, his judgment, his 
love of virtue and of mankind, the elegance of his ftyle, and his 
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enlarged and liberal views are well known to the Public. In 
an advertifement prefixed to the work, he gives an account, 
to which we refer our Readers, of M, de Sainte Palaie’s amaze 
ing induftry in colleCting materials for this Literary Hiflory of 
the Yroubadours, and mentions, with great modefty, and in a 
manner that conveys a very favourable idea of his heart as 
well as of his genius, his own fhare in this hiftory, and his mo- 
tives for undertaking it. He has likewife given a prelimi- 
nary difcourfe, part of which we cannot deny ourfelves the plea- 
fure of laying before our MKeadeis. 

Very littie, fays he, is known concerning the Troubadsurs, 
excepting their name; even the generality of men of letters 
form a very imperfedl idea of them. They are fatisfied with 
knowing that thefe ancient Provencal poets fiourithed in the 
twelfth century, when Euroge was funk in ‘ignorance and bar- 
barifm ; that they vifi:ed the courts us princes and great men, 
the only theatres where their talents could be dilplayed; that 
they were favourably received in thefe courts, efpecially by the 
Jadizs, to whom they confecrated their homage and their fong; 
in a word, that they were in France the fathers of modern 
poetry. But they are generally looked upon as mere adven- 
turers : as writers utterly void of knowledge or taite, whofe in- 
fipid gallantry deferves to be buried in eternal ob'ivion, and 
whofe works have nothing interefting, unlefs it be for thofe 
lovers of antiquity, who pafs their lives ufelefsly in (craping off 
the ruft from tie wretched Gothic monuments of ancient 
times. | 

The riches of our literature, abundantly fuficient to give 
univerfal fatisfaction, and to render us indifferent to lefs 
azreeable objects, contributed to the fupport of this prejudice. 
The lives of the Troubadsurs by No/fradamus, is a work equally 
dry and fuperficial. ‘he greateft part of thefe poets are not 
fo much as mentioned in it. Befides, it is full of Fables and 
rrofs errors ; contains only a few ill-digetted facts, and is ut- 
terly unfatisfactory in point of biftory and critici{m. 

The ground-work, ‘owever, was valuable. Sovereigns, 
grandees, knights, illuttrious ladies, monks, men of every con- 
dition, libertines and devotees, enthufiatts in love or fupertti- 
tion, panegyrifls and fatirifts, moralifts and debauchees, &c. 
formed the catalogue of the Troubadurs, Many of them had 
memorable adventures, and many of them had a fhare in the 
principal events of the age they lived in, and celebrated them ia 
their fongs, in a very intercfting manner. Some of them ex- 
prefs all the raptures of love; others, all the tranfports of 
martial rage and fury; fome are the trumpeters of fanaticifm, 
others paint the manners, and inveigh againft the vices and dif- 
orders of the times; nay, there are thofe who even treat of phi- 

Oo4 lofophy. 
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eeny Had iesapenes only been converfant with part of 
M. de Sainte Palaic’s manufcripts, mean as his talents were, 
he would at Je. ft nee left us an inftructive and curious work. 

I propofe, in this difcourfe, not to raife the importance of the 
fubject, but to prefent it in fuch a general point of view, as 
fhall make it more fully ard clearly underflood. What was 

oetry before nations emerged from their original ftate of fim- 
plicity ? What progreis had it made in the times of the Trou- 
tadours? What tdea ought we to form of the manners of that 
age, and efpecially of that famous galiantry which was, in a 
manner, the life of fociety, and which inceflantly infpired the 
Troubadours ? What were the great evenis that roufed their 
genius, and furnifhed materials for their compofitions? What 
are the principal characters of their feveral works? What in- 
fluence had they, what influence had their language, upon mo- 
dern literature? And Jaftly, what are the fources from which 
their hiftory is drawn ?—All thefe queftions appear to me to 
merit fome examination. 

Thefe are curious queftions, and would the bounds of our 
Appendix admit of it, we fhould have no occafion to apolo- 
gize to our Readers for the length of the article, were we to in- 
fert what the ingenious Author fays on each of them; but we 
m:uft content ourfelves with giving a part inftead of the whole. 

After fhewing briefly how poetry takes its rife, among bar- 
barizns, nay even among favages, from the fruitful energy of 
nature, he goes on as follows : 

¢ The tranfition from a ftate of ftupidity and barbarifm to the 
cultivation of manners, of reafon, and of talents, is one of the 
fineft views that the hiftory of the human fpecies prefents to the 
eye of a curious obferver. Every thing ferments in the chaos 
for a kind of new creation, and the objects which come out of 
it, though very far from perfection, have an original beauty, 
almoft as worthy of attention as perfection itlelf. 

After a long {cries of evils, into which error on the one hand, 
and anarchy on the other, had plunged the inhabitants of 
Eurcpe, the ignorance of the tenth century, accompanied with 
the ravages of a de'uge of robbers, crowned their calamities, 
and reduced them to a ftate of downright fiupidity. In the 
fc llowing century, however, literature began to revive, and the 
minds of men were rouicd froma fatal torpor. ‘The pontificate 
of Gregory the Seventh, the commotions he excited, the vio- 
Jent conteit between the priefthood and the empire, which was 
continued by his fucceflors, produced powerful interefts, and 
gave additional vigour and activity, while chivalry opened a 
career of he roifm, in which fome focial virtues were difplayed 
in the midit of military atchievements. 

To thefe different caufes may be added the crufades, which 


‘ook their rife at the clofe of the fame century, A {ftrange en- 
thufiafmy 
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thufiafm threw down the barriers by which nations were fepa- 
rated from each other; united them for the purpofe of religious 
conquefts, that is, conquefts confecrated by a religious pretext ; 
tranfported them into the country which gave birth to a Phidias 
and a Homer; and made them breathe the air of voluptuous 
Afia. What a number of new fenfations, new ideas, and new 
tafles fprung from this fource? Wonderful to relate! The 
bloody and ftupid devotion of the crufades gave birth to the fine 
arts, made the mufes triumph, and produced thofe elegant plea- 
fures which naturally arife from their ingenious productions. 

On this occafion, thofe poets who are known by the name of 
Troubacours became very numerous. The example of William 
the ninth, Countof Poitouand Duke of Aquitain, (the firft Zron- 
badour we know of) muft alone have roufed their genius and 
excited their emulation, Several other princes or great barons 
became their models and their protectors. Courts, which in 
thofe times were almoft as numerous as caltles, ftrove which 
fhould have the greateft number of them; and there they found 
fortune, pleafure, and, what is ftill more flattering, refpect and 
confideration. “lhe ladies, whofe charms and whofe merit they 
cclebrated, thofe terreftrial divinities of chivalry, received them 
with a gracious generolity, nay fometimes with the tendernefs 
of love. What encouragement for perfons infpired by the 
charnis of novelty, and prompted by a natural propenfity, {hall I 
fay, for pleafure or for itudy ! 

Accordingly, we fee a fpirit of emulation among thefe poets. 
Some exprefled themfelves with more elegance and delicacy ; 
others with more ftrength and precifion. Some perfeéted the 
mechanical parts of verfe ; others created new {pecies of poetry. 
At one time, the graces gave the tone to fentiment ; at another, 
hétion and dialogue feafoned morality. Tafte was no longer 
the flave, if 1 may fo exprefs myfelf, of a low and creeping rou- 
tine; it followed the progrefs of ideas, and embracing a variety 
of objects till then unknown, diverfified the {pecies of compos 
fition, which a barren uniformity had rendered infipid. 

But tafte ftill continued at a great diftance from real per- 
fection, which it never attains but by flow degrees, in propor- 
tion as fociety becomes more Rnowing and more civilized. 
It even found an obftacle in the rage and madnefs which mul- 
tiplicd poets, and pretenders to poetical rewards. A mu'titude 
of men with fearce any talents, condemned to obfcurity both 
by nature and fortune, threw themfelves into a career, where 
they had fuch alluring profpects. The Tongleurs, whofe bufi- 
nefs it was to fing the verfes of the Troubadours, afpired to the 
advantages of both profeffions ; the greateft part of the Trauba- 
deurs themfelves had fearce any tin€ture of letters ; and fome cf 
them, too much diftinguifhed by their rank, became dangerou; 
models, when intereft or flattery fet a value upon works of ge- 
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nius. Several of them, in order to diftinguith themfelves in 
the crowd, affected painful and laborious faults whieh excited 
admiration ;—a combination of verfes and rhimes fufficient to 
extinguith the fire of genius, and an obfcurity of ftyle, wherein 
evesy thing appeared enigmatical, and where it was not worth 
while to fcarch for a meaning. Thus the progrefs of tafte, 
thouzh perceptible in many reipects, was obf{tructed not only 
by the ignorance and rufticity which prevailed in thofe times, 
but by a kind of corruption which was produced by the culti- 
vation of an art, the principles of which were unknown. 

The works of the Trenbadours are however very valuable, as 
they paint the manners of the times in a very natural manner, 
and much bctter than any other monument cof thofe ages. Our 
ancient chromicie-mongers, broughe up in darknefs and with 
the prejudices of the cloifter, were only capable, in genc.al, of 
giving a long and tedious narrative of public faéts mixed with 
popular reports, and frequently with ridiculous legends, they de- 
bafed hiftory; they did not know indeed what hiflory was, 
But the poets were the painters of fecicty. What they faw, 
what they heard, the cuffoms, manners, prevailing opinions, 
paflions varioufly modified, became, without their intending to 
inftruét pofterity, the ground work and ornament of their 
pieces. Among the ancients, Homer, in this refpeG, fupplies 
the want of hiftorical monuments, and even his fictions lead us 
to the knowledge of truths, which, were it not for him, would 
be buried in eternal oblivion. ‘The Zroubadours have a kind of 
advantage over him; for their poems, more confined to come 
mon life and cotemporary objeéts, form move natural pictures, 
and lead to more certain confequences. 

We there fee that ardent and impetuous bravery, which fill 
characterized the nation; which purfued combats with as much 
eagernefs as pleafures, and which made the right of the {word 
the firft right of nature. We there fee that prodigalicy of the 
grandees, which was rendered an eficnual: virtue of their rank 
and flation, which was far from being delicate or terupulous 
about the means of acquiring or the manne: of fquandcring, 
and which did not blufh to accumulate plundes in order to deck 
itfelf with a pernicious and ruinous oftentation. We there fee 
that fpirit of independence which occafioned and continued the 
diforders cf anarchy, fometimes fooping irom motives of inte- 
refit, to the humble conduct of a courtier, but always ready to 
exert itfelf, in the moft audacious manner, whenever a tavour- 
able opportunity pretented iticlf, We there fee that mafculine, 
that ruftic opennefs, which exprefies its fentiments both of per- 
fons and things, without any kind of reftraint; which cenfures 
princes and private perfons with equal freedom, without any 
idea of decency, and itill lefs of modern politenefs. We there 
fee blind fuperftition, feeding upon folly and abfurdity ; el 
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ficing reafon, humanity, nay the Divinity itfelf to its phantoms 
degrading the Supreme Being by the homage which it imagines 
it is paying him, whilft, at the fame time, it t defpifes and violates 
the laws he has eftablithed ; and by its excefles furnifhing 
weapons to that fpirit of infidelity which it occafions, We 
there fee the ignorance and fanaticifm of a vicious clergy; the 
petulance of a reftlefs and ungovernable nobility; the views 
rather than the virtues of perfons of every condition, flaves to 
barbarous cuftoms, and juft beginning to learn the rudiments of 
civilization. And laftly, we there fee the fyftem of chivalry 
opened and illuftrated ; we fee its exeicifes, its amufements, 
its precepts, its manners, which were in general in oppofition 
to its morality, and efpecially that famous gallantry which be- 
cante one of the principal fprings of fociety, and of which it is 
oi importance to have a more exact idea. 

Hiftory leaves us room to doubt of the veneration of the 
northern nations for the fair fex; and this fentiment, how va- 
rious faever as to the degrees of its ftrength, was common to 
all the Celtic nations, among which a learned modern ( Pelloutier) 
reckous the Germans, the Scandinavians, and even the Scy- 
thians, though refemblance of manners does not always prove 
an identity of origin. Thefe ferocious nations, whofe tenfi- 
bility in love was not near fo great as that which prevails in 
warm climates, paid however a kind of worfhip to the ladies. 
They faw fomething divine in them; they gave them the au- 
thority of oracles; and the easpire of beauty was ftrengthened 
by areligious confidence. 

Whether this was the effect of that ftrength of imagination 
which renders women fo very fenfible of extraordinary fenfa- 
tions, and fometimes perfuades them that they are infpired when 
they are in their reveries; or whether it was owing to that fine 
fagacity, which, if tt is ever fo little exercifed, mukes them pe- 
netrate the fecrets of every heart, perceive readily and clearly 
the critical point in intrigues and negociations, give men advice, 
in an inftant, upon matters of bufineis, and much fuperior, too, 
to the refult of our flow and deliberate meditations ; whether it 
was the effect of that infinuating addrefs, with which the graces 
fubdue ftrength, and foftnefs triumphs over ferocity ; or whe- 
ther all thefe caufes combined, and joined to others which may 
eafily be imagined, contributed to produce this effe@, certain it 
is that it had a very confiderable influence upon public mane 
ners, and the moft daring enterprizes. 

In order to deferve the object of his worfhip, the warrior en- 
countered dangers, and laughed at fatigue, toils and death. The 
{poils of an enemy flain by his own hands were neceflary to 
accompany his amorous purfuits. The ideas of love and va- 
Jour appeared infeparable, and the poet confounded them when 
he celebrated the actions of heroes, or roufed men to eater 
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heroifm. How often did women fet an example of that cou- 
rage which they excited? How often did they partake of the 
toils and dangers of warlike expedition? How often did they 
put an end to their own lives, in order to efcape from the cruelty 
of a victorious enemy ? 

When public manners have once taken deep root, there ftill 
remain veltiges of them, notwithftanding the changes produced 
by length of time and the,fucceffion of ages. The inhabitants 
of our provinces, who were partly Gauls, and partly Germans, 
preferved for the fair fex the fame regard and the fame fenti- 
ments ; fo that chivalry did not create a new fyftem, it only 
extended, and refined the old. 

War, love, and religion, it is well known, formed the bafis 
of this fingular inftitution, But though religious ideas, wel! 
or ill conceived, mingled with every thing human; war and 
lage, thofe favourite paffions, which fo naturally raife and 
actuate the foul through the medium of the fenfes, mutt, 
in general, have prevailed over thofe invifible objects which 
are prefented to the mind only, and which are to contti- 
tute the happinefs of another life. Our heroes breathed car- 
nage inceflantly, notwithftanding all their devotion ; and wor- 
fhipped the ladies with as much, nay with more fervour than 
their God. 

"To confecrate his heart and his homage to a favourite lady ; 
to live for her exclufively ; for her, to afpire after the glory of 
arms and of virtues; to admire her perfeétions, and make them 
the object of public admiration ; to be ambitious of the title of 
her flave ; and as a reward for fo much love, for fo many toils 
and dangers, to reckon himfelf happy, if the will but con- 
defcend to be pleafed with them; in a word, to ferve her as a 
kind of divinity, was one of the principal duties of every knight, 
and of every one who afpired to become one. 

If gallantry prevailed in civil fociety, the Troubadours contri- 
buted not a little to the enlargement of its empire, and the 
fame of its triumphs. There was fcarce a man who did not 
devote himfelf to the worhhip of the ladies, fome from fenti- 
ment, fome from oftentation, and many from intereft; for it 
was the road to fortune, and the ladies, fond of that incenfe 
which was to immortalize their charms, did not fail to favour 
the poet who paid them adoration. 

But love, in the days of chivalry, was far from being fuch as 
the cenfors of modern times and modern manners figure it to 
have been. Though hiftory were filent concerning the irregu- 
larity and licentioufnefs of manners, the works of the Trou- 
badours would furnifh a multitude of inconteftible proofs. Amidft 
a few examples of gallantry, under the reftraints of decency 
and duty, we find a thoufand inftances of debauchery and li- 
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lity violated in the moft impudent manner ; ina word, the fame 
vices that prevail at prefent, lefs difguifed under decent ap- 
pearances. But there are feveral of our modern fatirifts, who 
extol former times, though more deferving of their cenfure, and 
draw a frightful picture of the irregularities of their cotempo- 
raries: fo natural is it to exaggerate ancient virtues, or even to 
fuppofe their exiftence, in order to have an opportunity of cen- 
furing the vices of the prefent times with more feverity ! 

Let us obferve a due medium, and without being unjuft, 
through indulgence to the dead, or acrimonious feverity to the 
living, Jet us commend what is laudable in the one, and acknow- 
ledge what i$ blamable in the other. The courage, the cour- 
tefy, the honour, the gallantry of our anceftors were fullied 
with many grofs vices, infeparable from fuch a ftate of fociety ; 
in the midit of our refined vices there are ftill many excellent 
virtues, which the cultivation of reafon and of manners will 
ever produce. A prejudice which fhould render us infenfible 
of the advantages we enjoy, would be equally mean and perni- 
cious ; the knowledge that may be derived from our Troubadours, 
in regard to the manners of former times, may ferve to re- 
move it. [To be concluded in our next Appendix. | RQ 





Art. XVI. 

Les Droits des trois puiffances Allizes fur plufreurs Provinces de la Repub- 
lique de Pologne, Sc.—The Claims of the three powerful Allies 
to feveral Provinces of the Republick of Poland. The Reflections 
of a Polifh Gentleman upon the Letters Pategt, and Pretenfions of 
thofe three Powers; with an introductory Difcourfe by the Editor. 
z Vols. 8vo. Londres, 1774. 

HE Author of the Remarks upon the Declarations of 

the Courts of Vienna, Peterfoburgh, and Berlin, fpeaks 
aloud to the whole world, and tells every potentate, * That 
the caufe of Poland is the caufe of all nations.” And we be- 
lieve, or at leaft are inclined to hope, that every honeft mind 
will join iffue in judgment with the above-cited Author, upon 
fo liberal a comment, 

Europe enters fo far into the intereft of Poland, as to com- 
paffionate the miferies of the people, and to admire the fortitude 
of the king; but natural fympathy mutt yield to political mean- 
nefs ; each nation, placing a watch upon her particular dominion, 
hugs herfelf in that partial fecurity, and is not to be roufed at 
the loud call of Nature, or by the eloquence of heraic virtue, 
to relieve a fuffering people, or to reftore an injured monarch, 

All Europe execrates the unprincely conduct of the three 
mighty plunderers: every Chriftian power (as they call them- 
felves) beholds the giant’s warring againft the pigmy, yet not 
ene of the many has fpirit to lift up a ftone againft the sae 
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of the North; but on fuch inhuman fupinenefs the Chriftian is 
obdfervable cnly in their patience. 

The King of Poland is the real hero of the prefent age; he 
is truly magnanimous! He ftands alone, unaflifted by any ally ; 
oppofing bimfeif to the ungrateful, rebellious fpirit of his own 
fubjects, and refifting a moft powerful banditti; not to gratify 
the ambition of extending empire, but to fecure to his people 
their native rights, and to defend the honour of his nation, in 
maintaining his own imperial dignity. He, unlike the /ans 
fouci hero, aims not to deftroy, but to preferve mankind. Yet, 
wonderful to relate! this magnanimous prince has hitherto 
found no friendfhips from the relation he bears to the mo/? Chrifs 
tian, the mf? Catholick, and other mof illoftrious princes ; 
who, forgetting their majefty in their fordidnefs, fuffered pub- 
lic virtue, the moft refplendent jewel on every crown, alone to 
fparkle on the turban. 

The Author of the Claims of the three powerful Allies, now 
under our review, prepares the mind of his reader with a text 
extracted from the 2d Vol. of Sy/féeme foctale, upon la Politique 
eft la Morale des Nations. ** The great obje& of eaftern policy, 
fays this writer, ts to enforce an obedience to the laws; that 
thé law of nature is equally to be obferved with the ftatute or 
civil Jaw, as effential to the good order of every community : 
the object-of external policy is to aflert and maintain the law 
of nature in all nations, to preferve fuch a balance of power, that 
no individual might infringe the great rule of equity, encroach 
upon the interchangeable rights of every citizen, or violate thofe 
moral duties, equally appointed for the mutual advantage of 
all degrees of people.” 

The preface explains the Author’s defign of laying before the 
world the pretenfions of thefe mighty powers to the kingdom 
of Poland, that all mankind may form their own judgment upon 
a proceeding fo a:rogant, and fo vain-glorious, that the uni- 
verfe has net furnifhed, nor pethaps ever will furnifh, an ex- 
ample of fimilar pride and injuttice, 

He defends the caufe of the Polanders with temper and mo- 
deration ; his candour will appear in the manner of ftating the 
cafe, and leaving his readers to determine upon the queftion. 
* Have not the Polanders great reafon to complain of the harfh 
treatment they have received from the three crowns? Have 
thefe three powers the claims, in juftice, which they pretend to 
have upon Poland? Thefe queftions are fairly ftated : we will 
not decide upon them; but we will prefume to take upon us 
the defence of the oppreffled, and fhew that the ftrength of the 
argument is in their favour.’ 

He then. endeavours to fhake the pride of thefe imperial 
tyrants, by reminding them of a fubordination to an inferior 
duty, which monarchs are not apprifed of, or at leaft feem un- 
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willing to acknowledge fenfations fo humiliating and fo de- 
pendent, ‘ if,’ fays our author, * thefe potentates who have 
given fo much cauie of complaint from the Poles, imagine they 
are accountable for their actions only at the tribunal of God, 
and their own confcience, they deceive themfelves, “hey owe 
to their fubjects; they owe to every coiemporary prince; they 
owe totheir particular fucceflors, thofe exemplary virtues which 
characterize the great King ; and, amongft thefe attributes, juf- 
tice and good faith hold not the loweft rank.’ 

Having thus imprefled the mind with fome refleGtions very 
appofite to his defign, he then prefents us with the claims of 
the crown of Hungary and Bohemia upon fome provinces of 
Poland. On difplaying the futile pretenfions of thefe powers, 
the curious reader may find amufement in the many hiftorical 
anecdotes of thefe northern countries, naturally arifing from 
the fubject : our Author goes back very far in the tranfactions 
of thefe countries to afcertain the original partition, and thence 
proves himfelf a man of reading and patience. He produces 
vouchers for the many conceflions from the different powers, in 
copies from the original letters to Popes; from charters, ftatutes, 
donations, &c. and we fuppofe they are genuine, from their auto- 
graphy ; as they are prefented to us in Latin, the language in 
which they were moft undoubtedly written. 

He then proceeds to fhew us a ine oppofition of light and 
fhade, in explaining the manceuvres of the court of Ruffia, and 
the counter-conduct of the republic of Poland. Here youhave 
the old picture once more exhibited,—a mighty prince efta- 
blifhing an inferior monarch in dominion, on principles of 
juftice, affeétion, humanity, good neighbourhood, and other mo- 
tives {till more amiable and important; then, without the 
leaft remorfe, he brings the whole artillery of Deceit to over- 
throw the goodly ftructure he had fo lately railed, and therein 
proves that affectations are not to be contided in, but that real 
virtue is the only foundation for princes to build upon, 

Then follow the claims of the king of Pruffia, as marquis of 
Brandenburg, upon feveral ciftriéts in the kingdom of Poland. 
Our Author looks far into the hiftory of Germany, to difcover 
the right Poland has to thofe pofleffions which the Pruffian mo- 
narch prefumes to difpute; he authenticates his hiftorical re- 
cords by copics from original charters, conventions, fubfe- 
quent confirmations, &c. which are tranfcribed in Latin, as 
were the former vouchers. 

In his refieétions upon the unheard-of proceedings of thefe 
lerrons imperiales, he finds occafion to fay, ‘ that the deftruion 
of Poland ought to give the alarm to every nation, and make 
them tremble.’ He prophetically continues, * for a time will 
come when the fetters now forging in the cabinet of Potzdam, 
(which, allured by the fpecious and deceitful bait of augmenting 
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their dominions, already have fhackled the courts of Vienna and 
Peterfburgh) will enflave all Europe.’ And to mark the mean 
and rapacious character of the Pruffians.” © they clear every 
obftacle to over-run a new country, only becaufe the oppofitions 
thrown in their way are found weak, and incapable to refift them.’ 

After recapitulating the grievous treatment his country has 
fuffered, he concludes the firft volume in the language of a 
Chriftian philofopher. ¢ In fo melancholy a fituation, nothing 
remains ({ays he) but to fubmit the juftice of our caufe to the 
Almighty King ; who, at this time, is arbitrator between us 
and our enemies, and who has fignified his judgment in dividing 
the people who delight in war. However, there ftill continues 
with us a king moft worthy of a crown, upon whom the all- 
powerful hand of God was manifefted in a vifible manner upon 
that horrid night, the 3d Nov. 1771, to make known to the 
world a power that can and will, one day or other, reftore to 
perfect happinefs a nation now funk into ruin; or, in other 
words, annihilated.’ 

He then roufes, and with patriotic fire, challenges his coun- 
trymen to fhine out in fpite of the cloud that overfhadows them, 
that the world may view the Poles in their diftinguifhable 
character, * Let us (fays he) give a ftriking proof to all Europe 
what this nation, by nature brave and free, is capable of atchiev- 
ing under the aufpices of a prince, wife in himfelf, and beloved 
by his people ; then mark the difference between the ardour of 
‘martial generofity, facrificing their lives and fortunes in fighting 
for the liberty of their country ; and fhofe low, vile, and merce- 
nary wretches who have fo wantonly and founworthily opprefledit. 

The fecond volume is intended to prove the invalidity of 
thofe claims fet up by the three powerful copartners with re- 
{pect to many provinces belonging to the republick. In 
his endeavours to refute the pretended rights of the court of 
Vienna, he has recourfe, as before, to hiftory; in which many 
anecdotes appear, that may be interefting to thofe particular 
people who have, from fympathy or attachment, made themfelves 
parties in their unnaturai broils. ‘This volume throughout runs 
into thofe kinds of evidences or proofs which treaties, confede- 
racies, &c. authorife. Our hiftoriographer, in his inquiries into 
the ftate of the different diftricts of Halicz, Wldzimirz, Owiet- 
zim, Zater, Podelia, and Lefer Ruffia, &c. muft afford inform- 
ation, more particularly as thofe countries are not generally 
known; and may perhaps make an opening, through which 
fome important fecrets may be difcovered, not before perfectl 
underftood by our minifterial guardians. 3 

For a more extended idea of the prefent ftate of Poland, we 
muft refer the reader not only to the work before us at large, 
but to the fpirited and affecting Jetters on that fubject ; of which 
ample accounts are given in our 47th and 48th volumes. 
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ep For the remarkable Paffages in the Foreign Articles, /ee the 
Second Alphabet of this Index, in the latter Part of the Sheet. 


A. 

Dprson, Mr. hypercritifm on, 285. 
Ain, fixed, its nature and qualities, 
238, Nitrous, its properties, 141. Cu- 
rious experiments on the different kinds 
of air, 147. Faétitious, or alca/ine air, 
new {pecies of, 361. Experiments on, 
ib.—367- Difcourfe on, by Sir John 

Pringle, 400. 

ALBEMARLE, late Ld. his character, 30. 

America, North, contefts with Gr, 
Britain, Bp. of St. Afaph’s fentiments 
relating to, 70. Various traéts rela- 
tive to the controverfy, 71, 148, 390. 
Mr. Dickenfon’s effay on the conftitu- 
tional power of Gr. Britain over the 
colonies, ib, More tracts on the fub- 
jet, 474, et feq. 

——South, little known to the Europeans, 
409. Obf. on the maps of, 410-412. 
Deicriptions of fome parts of, and par- 
ticular productions, 413, et feg. 

Americans, their ingratitude to Gr, 
Britain, 441. 

ANACREONTIC, to alady, 95. 

f NGLO-Saxons, their great attention to 
the ladies, 106. Severity of their laws 
againft adultery, ib. Their great mo- 
defty of behaviour toward women, 107, 

ANNE, Queen, See STATUTE, 

AnT 4, aPatagonian deer, defcribed, 416. 

ANTIMONY, dangers attending the me- 
dicinal ufe of, 397- 

ApaBIAN elegy, in Latin and Engl. 22. 

Army, ftanding, arguments againft, 353. 
The great inftrument foe enflaving a 
people, ib. 

ArTuuR’s feat, a poem, extra& from, 

O. 

Aneta. comparative view of their ge- 
neral merit, with that of authors, in 
the eftimation of the public, 277. 

Arr, Rev. Vol, li. 


Aston, Judge, his defence of the eom- 
mon-law right of literary property, 846 
On the perpetuity, 89. 

Astronomy, f{cepticifm in, 319, 

ATLAS, what is meant by his fupporting 
the globe on his thouldets, 427, . 

AurorA, Borealis, remarks on, 376. 


B. 
Bsc of Plautus, paflages ing 
A 


criticifed, 1. 
LAMBANGAN, in the Eaft Indies, 
fome account of, 481. 
Banxs, Mr. his defcript. of Staffa, 454. 
BarrincTon, Hon, Daines, his exper, 
on the finging of birds, 226, His core 
rection of fome miftakes made in ornie- 
thology, 230. His account of the Gil- 
laroo trout, 376. 
BASaLTgEs. See STAFFA. 
Baru, late Earl of, his character, 42. 
Birps, new exper, and obf, on their fing 
ing, 226. 
BLAcK-LEAD, its nature and properties, 
and whence procured, 110. 
BrackstTone, Judge, his opinion in 
fupport of the common-law right of 
literary copies, $3. On the queftion of 
perpetuity, 38. His opinion of the 
fufficiency of the King’s revenue, 347. 
Boop, obf. and difcoveries relating to 
the compofition and figure of its gle 
bules, 230. ; 
———— inquiry into the moving powers 
employed in the circulation of, 399- 
BovGainvitrx, Monf. his policy, with 
refpect to Falkland’s Iflands, 415. 
Bounties, public advantages of, 123. 
BriBery, fenatorial, fatal effeéts of, 
346. 
Britain, her great natural and come 
mercial advantages not yet exhaufted, 
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312. Great room fill left for farther 
improvements, ib. The greatne{s of 
her empire a proof of the excellence of 
her conftitution, 117. 

Errtons, ancient, lefs rude and igno- 
rant than they are generally fuppofed, 
103. 

ened Robert de, extraéts from his 
Metrical Chronicle, 53-—58. 

BurGu-casTiLF, the icite of the ancient 
Garianonum,, 309. 

Bure, fle of, defcribed, 452. Its pro- 
duftions, 453- 

—— Earl of, charged with borrowing his 
politics from Bolingbroke, 479. Art. 
18. ser Pe 


‘ Ce 
Ampzett, Dr. his Political Survey 
4A of Britain commended, 14, 119+ 
CA?e Nichola, great progrefs in trade 
made ‘by the French there, 428. 
Cave, wonderfal one, in the ifle of Staf- 
fa defcribed, 456. 


‘Caverns, fuperftitious regard paid to by 


the ancients, 420. 

CAYMANA, Hles, account of, 434. 
CEMENT, that ufed in the Greek and 
Roman buildings, re-difcovered, 185. 
Cuatertive®) Monf. de, his a¢vanta- 
geous char. &r, asa writer, and amar, 

381.- 


Craesterrirxip, Lord, his Jetter to 


Voltaire, 24, To his’ fon, at Berlin, 
~ commendins him to Voltaire, 26, 


* -Another'letter to the fame, on the fame 


fabje&t, 283- His Lordthip’s maxims, 


* gb. His chara€ter of Lord Albemarie, 


30. Of the D. of Newcaftle, 31. Of 
Sir Wm. Young, ib. Of Mr: Pelham, 
2. Of Lord Bath, ib. Of Louis XV. 
tb. Of Madame Maintenon, ib, po- 
sogy for his letters, 33. 
Cuiness, their methods of improving 
their lakes and meres, 16. 


rece, Mr. his expe:iments on lime 


and Jime-water, 375. 

Crercy, plan for the ftudies of, 3197. 

CrocKx-work, Marine, obfervatiens on, 
119. Mr. Berthoud’s !'mprovements 
in, fimilar to Mr Harrifon’s, 120. 

Coroners (See America) Dr. Jjohn- 
fon’s cenfure of the claims of the colo- 
niés,’ refpefting liberty, &c. 301. De- 
fended with refpe€t to their enflaving 
the negroes, 324. ‘Taxa ion of, un- 
jufiifable, 35¢. Brief retrofpective 
view of our farliamentary claims of 
power over the colonies, 300. Thofe 
claims imprafticable, 393. Their 
ight of reprefentation in the Britith 
p-rhament canyatled, 376. 


IN DE X. 


Corumwns, natural, of the Giant’: Caufee 
way and Statfa defcribed, 4¢4—~4 58. 
Corpirevera, in South America, tome 
account Of, 413. 

Covat, corrupt influence cf, its fatal 
tendency, 345-—350. 

CycrLopes, explained, 430, 


D. 
AtryMPLeE, Sir John, his nlead- 
ings before the Lords againft lite- 
rary Property, 205. 

DANEs, ancient, in Britain, their favage 
and brutal manners, 108, 

DANIEL, chap. X. ver. 33¢ comment 
On, 271. 

Davin If, King of Scotland, his extras 
ordinary propofal to his parliament for 
fettling his kingdom on a fon of Ede 
ward III. of England, 39. 

De Luc, Mr, his account of a new hy- 
grometer, 224. His rule for meafuring 
heights by the barometer, 377. 

Dever, printer's, droll poetical picture 
of, 65. 

DevTeronomy?s, refiections on the ge- 
neral defign of that book, 265. 

Diatocue®, between a father and his 
daughter, §¢9- 

Drarocues, of the dead, by Lord Lyt- 
telton, pofibumous, 442. 

DrequemMARE, Abte,’his natural hif- 
tory of the fea-anemony, 228. 

D’Oyvrey, Governor, his wife conduét, 
and bravery, 132. 

Drama, rodeand fimple beginnings of, 
in England, 59. 

Druips, of Britain, conjectures relativ 
to their temples, 104, : 


E. 
Ast-Inpres, Britith, fettlements 
in, the moit probable methods for 

retaining and improving them, 116, 
431. 

East-Inp1ta-ComMPANny,y general view 
of its prefent fituation, 156. ; 

EpvucaTron, Englifh, uncommon plan 
of, 255, 406, 

Ecypt, one of the firft or earlieft of the 
great kingdoms of antiquity, 181. 

ELectTricerops, whether pointed or 
biunt, to be preferred, ¢73. Experi- 
ments relative to, ib, Farther obf. on, 
379: / , 

Erectricsty «Conjectures relative 
to, 367. Experiments in, fee NAIRNE, 
fee HENLEY. 

Execy, Arabian, tranflations of, in Lae 
tin and Englifh, 22. 

Exrystum, a poetical dream, extraéis 
from, 343. 
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IN DE xX, 


Eyymotocy, learned remarks on, par- 
ticularly with refpeét to the corruptions 
of the Greeks, 178. Union of with 
hiftory, 418. 

Euripiness, fpecimen of Mr. Potter's 
new tranflation of, 20, 

Exopus, general hint of inftru@tion to 
the readers of, 264, Criticifms on 
fome paflages in, 269. 

Eyre, Baron, his opinion of the injunc- 
tions in Chancery, in fupport of literary 
property, 204, 206, 

Ezra, book of, fome account of, 266, 


F, 

Ancx of the two Bees, 99- Of the 
Farmer and the Lawyer, ib. . 
FALKLAND’s Iflands, unfavourable ace 
count of, 415. Sule of, by the French, 

to the King of Spain, ib. 

Fercuson, Mr. his account of the 
guantities of light afforded by the fun 
to the feveral planets, 319. 

Fete CHAMPETRE, introduced at Dru- 
ry-Lane playhoufe, 466. 

Fevers, putrid, remedy for, 43. 

FinGav’s Cave defcribed, 456. 

Fire, ancient worfhip of, once almoft 
univerfal, 417, et feqe 

Floppen, battle of, many circumftances 
of, recorded in an old poem, 334. 

Franxcin, Dr, Benjamin, encomium 
on, 3846 

G. 
ARIANONUM, a Roman ftation, 
—J where fituated, 309. 

Genesis, fummary view of the book of, 
254. Criticifm on fome paifages in, 
269, 

Grawnrt’sCaufeway, in Ireland, paralleled 
in the Hebrides, 454. 

Grass. See MAGNESIA, 

Grover, Mr. his reprefentation of the 
fiaie of the linen trade in Scotland 
contraverted, 152. 

Governors, provincial, their natural 
tendency toward tyranny, 130. 

Geetrry, Mr. his mufic prailed, 384. 

Guy, Earl of Warwick, his expedition 
in'o the Soldan’s camp, from the old 
Metrical Chronicle, 53. 

Gvxpstes, a {pecies of vagrants not to 
be tolerated, 47. Poetical account of, 

_@3. Their pernicious arts to impofe 
on the credulity of the ruftic laffes, &c. 
ib. 

H. 
AMILTON, Sir W. his relation of 
fome curious effz¢ts of. a thuncer- 
florm at Naples, 224. 
AMLET,-0f Shakefpeare, his charac- 
ter philofophically analyfed, 30, 


Harrison, Mr, his ingenious. impro 
ments in clock-work, 127. A publi- 1-* 
cation of them recommended, as due to 
tie munificence of his country, ib. 
Parallel between his character and that 
of Mr. Hooke, ib. 

He aAvTus, origin of the cuftom of drink. 
ing, 107. 

Hesrew, of the Holy Scriptures, me- 
thod of difeovering and removing the 
many corruptions in, 167. State of, 
in Dr. Bailey’s edition, 261. 

Hesripes, Mr, Pennant’s account of, 
452. . 

Hecusa, of Euripides, fpecimen of an 
intended new tranflation of, 20, 

HELLADIANS, obf. on them, and other 
Grecian writers, 179. 

Henry, Mr. his electrical experiments, 
373 : 

Heneiap, of Voltaire, praifed, 26. 

Hewson, Mr. his anatomical difcovee 
ries refpecting the blood, 330. 

HiGHLanpers, of Scotland, their fud-. 
den and total change of manners and 
morals, 459+ Curious prayer of one of 
their old plundering chiefcains, ib. 

H1GH-PLaces, appropriated by the an- 
cients for public worthip, 421. 

Hoapcy, Bifhop, encomiums on, 195, 
197. His opinion of Berkeley and his 
minute philofopher, 198. His whole 
works collected. and lift of contents, 
1¢g. <Akenfice’s ode to the Bithop, 
200, é 

Ho.iness, general definition of, 270. 

Hooker, Mr, his mechanical character 
and conduct compared with Mr. Harn- 
fon’s, 127. | 

HoortnG-couGH. See KinxcouGus 

Horace, criticifm ona paflage in, 234. 

Horsey, his paper in the Phil. Traal- 
a¢ticns, on meafuring heights by the 
barometer, 379. 

Hortus Matazaaicus, great merit 
of that work, 244. 

HosrEa, comment on fome paflages in, 
273. . 

Hunter, Dr, charged with ill treating 
Dr. Rowley, 395-- 

HyGROMETé&, DCW-invented ene, 2246 


I. 
AMAICA, Cutious particulars relative 
to, ag 36, 431-439. Tracewi, 
hew te be nnproved, tb. 
James V1, king of Scors, his arbitrary 
warrant for a capital puniament, 4c. 
IDYLLION, toa lady, 95: . . 
JeaEm bab, ¢ritical comment oa several 
pailages in, 274.6 . 


P p 2 ; Jones, 











IN DE X., 


Jolee s, Mr. his commentaries on the 
Afiatic poetry commended, 21. Spe- 
-cimens of his tranflations of, into La- 
tin, 22. Englith verfion of, 23. 

Tsatan, book of, critical obf. on fome 
parts of, 267, 270, 

Istawnp, ‘natural fituation of, why pre-e 
ferable to that of a gontjnent, 15- 

Istes, Scottifh, our national inattention 
to them cenfured, 18. Their natural 
importance to Great Britain, 19. 

Jvares, eftablifhment of, in England, 
derived from the Danes, tog. 

Justice of the Peace, firft appointment 
of, poetically recited, 45. Ancient 
Juttice’ s Hall defcribed, 46. Mora! cha- 
racter of a country juftice, 47. 


K. 
Ames, Lord, his arguments againft 
literary property, 93. 

Kinxcoucn, Dr. Burton’s method of 
curing, 44 Confirmed, 45. 

Dr. Butter’s theory of, 
and method of cure, apimadverted on, 
398. 

Kuwes, book ii, chap. xiv. ver. 26, 

Shut up, &c. comment on, 270. 


L. 
Axzs, and Meres, methods fug- 
gefted for the improvement of, 16. 

Lamee, Mr. his edition of an old hifto- 
ric poem on the battle of Floddon, 333. 

LancGuacz, critical, obf. on the har- 
mony of, 304. 

Lerrer s, from Lord Lyttelton to his 
father, 444. To Mr. Bower, ib, 

Letra Icutiosrs, remedy for, 43. 

Lrverroot, town of, its vaft increafe 
within the laft 200 years, 232. Com- 
parative ftate of its inhabitants, with 
thofe of fome other great towns, ib. 
Progrefs of commerce in, 233. 

Society there for the en- 

‘ eouragement of painting, &c. verfes in 
praife of, 482. 

Leviticus, chap, xix. ver. 2. coms 

* ment on, 270. 

Lime. See Cree, 

LINEN-TRADE, its decline in Scotland, 
152. Caufes of, 153, Remedies pro- 
pofed, ib. 

Litrkary Prorerty, law queftions 
relative to, 82. Judge Willes’s opi- 
nion, $3. Judge Biackftone’s, ib. 

Judge Afton’s, 84. Judge Yates’s. 85. 
rd Mansfield’s, 7. ‘Curfory obf. 

on Judge Yates’s opinion, 89. Lord 
Kameés’s opinion, 90. Lerd Monbod- 
do's, 91. Arguments againft- the ex- 
padieny of allowing perpetual literary 








property, 93- Lord Kames’s opinion, 
ib. Lord Coalfton’s, ib. Lord Ar- 
nifton’s, 94. Pleadings of the counfel 
in this caufe, before the Lords, 202, 
Mr. Thurlcw’s argument againft the 
common-law right, 204. Judge Per- 
rot’s, ib. Lord Camden’s, ib. Mr, 
Dunning’s on the other fide, 205. Sir 
ohn Dalrymple againft the perpetuity, 
b. Lord Camden again, 206, Baron 
Perrot again, 207, Mr, Wedderburne, 
ib. Lord Lyttelton, 208. Mr, Har- 
grave’s ingenious treatife on the fubjeé, 
209. Mrs. Macaulay’s Plea in defence 
of, 272. Dr. Enfield’s liberal argu. 
ments for, 357. 

LiturGy, .Englifh controverfy relating 
to, 294—298. 

Love of our country, in what refpects 
truly laudable, 16, 

the philofophy of that paffion, 311. 

Lovis XV. Lord Chefterfield*s account 
of his charaéter, 32. 

Luptow, defcription of, 444. 

Ly ttreLton, Lord, his great character, 


442, 451. 





AGNES1#A, controverfy concerning 
the different preparations of, by 
Glafs, and by Henry, 286. 

Main of the Oaks, chara¢ter of that play, 
Extraéts from, 465. 

MAINTENOoN, Mad, her letters charac- 
terized, 32. Her duplicity of condué& 
with regard to her Con firs and to her 
private connexion with the King, 33- 

Macacuz, obf, with refpeé& to the time 
of his prophecy, 267. 

MansFIELp, Lord, his opinion in fa- 
vour of literary property, 87, 

MarMonTEL, his excellent charaéter, 
384. 

Mar TIAL, criticifm on a pafiage in, 
284. ° 

Mavurertuts, Monf. Lord Chefter- 
field’s favourable opinion of, 27. 

Mitton, Lord Chefterfield’s "cenfure of, 
26. 

MinsTRet, extracts from that beauti- 
ful poem, 190. 

M ORGAN, Sir Henry, Governor of Ja- 
maica, fketch of his life and adminif- 
tration, 132. 

Monsoppo, Lord, his arguments in de- 
- fence of literary property, gt. 

Mon Tacu, Mrs, poetical encomium on, 
5 O. 

Moon e, Sir Henry, Governor of Ja- 

“‘maica, fkétch of his hiftory, and s¢- 
fpectable charaéter, 131. 

Music, its connexion with peetry, 306+ 
Union of thefe arte in France, 384. * 

Mr FHe- 














INDEX. 


MytTuorocy of the ancients, learned 
explications of, 179, 418, &c. 


N. 
Arne, Mr, his eleétrical experi- 
ments, 372- His invention of a 
machine for ditto, ib. 

Names, radical, from whence thofe in 
the ancient mythology were compound- 
ed, 179. Farther obf.on, 418—430. 

Narvurat Hiftory, ftudy of, recom- 
mended, 250. Method of, ib. Au- 
thors diftinguifhed, on this fubject, 


2 3° ; 
Necroes, SecSravery. See WEs- 
LEY. 
NewcastTLes, late Duke of, his charac- 
ter, 31. 


Nonirity and Gentry, Englith, in 
what fenfe faid to be on she parifh, 349. 

Noots, Dr. his letter to Dr. Franklin, 
on fome improvements in the electric 
machine, 223. 


( AKLy park, remarks on its fitua- 
tion, 444. 

Ove. Sec LeverrPoot. 

Orricrs, the great ones, of ftate, fala- 
ries of, too enormous, 348. II) eftects 
of, ib, Ought to be merely honorary, 
and ferved without pecuniary emolu- 
ment, 349. 

Ornawno, Marfhal De, his threwd fay- 
ing, on being bribed to change his re- 
ligion, 347. 

Arnters, how far juftifiable in 
their attempts to improve nature, 33. 

PATAGONIANS, fome account of, 410. 
Specimens of their language, 417. 

Patriot, ch:raéter of a true one, 299. 
* alfe ones diftinguifhed into two claffes, 
ibid, 

Peruam, late Mr. his character, 326 

Perry, Mr. Geosge, firft plans the hif- 
tory of Leverpool, 231; The fcheme 
compleated by Mr. Enfield, ib. 

PzRstan, of Plautus, criticifed, 3. 

PLACEMEN and Penfioners, ill effeéts of 
their fitting in parliament, 345—349. 

Prautus, paflages in his comedies cri- 
ticifed, 19. 

OETRY, ancient Englith, curious fpe- 
cimens of, 4g¢——s5g- Connexion be- 
tween Poetry and Mufic, 306. Union 
of thefe arts in France, 384. 

Poricy, civil, original fources of ex- 
plored, 382. 

foryLarion, remarks on, 378, 471. 


UEBE Tn relative 
QO": 71, 149, 237- Vindicated, 
by Dr. Johnfon, 300. Conftrued into 
a compliment to the French court, 
480. 
Quinarius. See SwinTon. 
QuinTiL1ANn de Scribendo tranflated, 
329+ (Criticifm on the paflage, 432, 


R. 
Ast, Dr. his objeétion to inocula- 
tion obviated, 43. 

RaCwarp, King of England, his com- 
bat with the So/dan, how celebrated by 
Robert de Brunne, 55. 

Roman Hiftory, obf. on, 442. 

Liberty, caufes of the deftruction 
of, ib. 

Rosmunna, of Ruccellai, a tragedy, 
obf, on, 281. 

RotTuesay, town and caftle of, de 
fcribed, 453. 

Row ey, Dr, his complaint againft Dr. 
Hunter, 395. 

—_— letter to the Reviewers con. 
cerning, 4388. 

Rutu, book of, general account of, 266, 








S. 
Amuet, book i. comments on fome 
a ) paffages in, 270. 
Saturn, his ring, obf. on the di/parition 
of, 371. 
Saxons, See ANGto-Saxons. 
SEA-ANEMONY, eflay on, 228. 
Session, Lords of, their different judg- 
ment on the queftion of literary pro- 
perty, 990. 
SHAKESPEARE, his principal charaéters 
analyfed, 10. 
his verfes to his mifirefs, 





482- 
Sravery, thoughts on the inhumanity 
of, 234. Our colonies vindicated on 
this fubject, 324. Farther accufed, 
SmAL.L-Pox, method of treating the 
confluent fort, 44. 

Society, Literary, at Leyden, prize 
queftion of, for 1775, with direétions 
to candidates, 247. 

for the @couragement of Paint- 

ing, &c. at Leverpool, 482. 

human, neceflarily produces le- 
giflation, 382. 

Spa1n, purchafes Falkland’s Ifland from 
France, 415. 

STAaFFA, ftupendous rocky phenomenon 
in that ifland, 454. 








STANHOPE, 











is Ds EX. 


Srawuorr, Mrs. her apology for the 
freedoms in Lord Chefterfie.a’s letters, 


snows VIIl. of Queen Anne, re- 
lating to. literary property, fpirit and 
operation of controverted, 83=~87. 
Farther arguments on, 203, 2.05. 

SyEEL, obf. on the various methods. of 
hardening and tempering, 125, xo/e, 

STONE, artificial, 184. 

Sun, obf. refpeGting the light and heat 
of, 319. Spots in, fuppoled to be ¢a- 
wities, 369. 

—-— worthip of, very general, in times 

-of higheft antiquity, 424. All the 
gods of Greece originally ome, and that 
one, the fun, ib. 

Swirt, Dean, his bumoroys verfes onthe 
day of judgment, 25. 

Swinton, Mr. his account of an an- 
cient Quinarius, 377. 


Li 

r. 
Asso, Lord Chefterfield’s cenfure 
of, 27. 

Taxation of the colonies, arguments 
againft, 350. 

Terescortés, Dr. Wilfoa’s improve. 
ment of, 370. 

Tuomson, veries refering to his poetical 
character, 342. 

THUNDER, Curious effects of, 224. 

Tuuritow, Mr, Attorney, his argument 
againft literary property, before the 
Lords, 204-206, 

TorPEDO, experiments on the electric 
property of that fifth, 219. 

TraGepy, general obfervations on the 
different merit of, with refpect to the 
different countries in which they are 
produced, 282. 

Trees, for timber, account of fome va- 
luable {pecies in South America, 413— 
416. 

TRELAWNEY, Governor, his good cha- 
cacter, 131. 

Trout, a particular fpecies of, in Ire. 
land, 376. 

TurTre, remarkable inftin& of that 
animal, 434. 

ArtifrF, Duchefs de la, her de- 
votions difcriminated, 485. 

VARELEZ, Lieut. bis obf. on the dif- 

patition of Savuin’s rug, 3746 


Verses, toa Lady, by Mr. Richardfon, 
65. From Shakefpeare, to his mifs 
tiels, 432. 

Vircit, in what refpeéts preferab'e io 
Homer, 26. 

VoLcANo, prodigious eruption of one in 
South America, 414. 

VoOLTAIRE, Lord Chefterfield’s letter 
to, 24. His Siecle de Louis XLV. praif- 
ed, 26. His Henxriade praifed, ib, His 
Croifjades and VEfpsit Humaia come 
mended, 28. 

Vorticern, King of Britain, his meet- 
ing with the Princefs Rouwena, poetic 
ca.ly defcribed, in aa old Enzlith rhyme 
ing chronicie, §3- 


WwW. 


% 7 Ausu, Mr. his letter to Dr, 
V Franklin, concerning the elec- 
tric property of the Torpedo, 2389. 
Wepperzvan, Mr. his pleadings be- 
fore the houfe ot Lords, in the great 
caufe of the copy-right of authors, 205, 

208. 

Westey, Mr. his letter to the Re- 
viewers on the negro-trade, 488. 

Wires, judge, his opinion relative to 
literary property, 83, 206. 

Witson, Ur, Alexander, his obf, on the 
folar {pots, 368. His improvement in 
the crofs-wires of telefcopes, 370. 

Mr. his obf. on Mr. Henly’s 

ele&trical experiments, 379. 

Dr, Andrew, his inquiry into the 
circulation of the blood, 399. 

Witton, crit.cal obf, on fome of the 
itatues and bufts there, 34. 

Winn, Mr. his remacks on the Aurora 
Borealis, 375. 

Women, their natural right to the ad- 
vantages 9° a learned education allested, 
356. 








¥. , 
AquaRv, an extraordinary amphi- 
bieus animal in South America, 
fome account of, 4/4. 

Yares, judge, h's opinion againft the 
common law right ct authors to the 
copics of their own works, 85, On 
the queftion of perpetuity, $9. 

Young, laic dir Wm, his charadter, 3%. 
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{NDEX to the Remarkable Paflages in the Forei¢n 
ArTIcLes contained in the APPENDIX. 


A. 
PstTiInence from food, extraordi- 
nary inflance of, 551. 

JE vues, Marine, difcoveries relative to 
the production of, §45- 

Air, its near atlinity with fire, 521. 

Arexis, fon to Peter the Great, incurs 
his fa her’sdifpleafure, 494. His fail- 
ings, 495. Efcapes to Vienna, 497, 
Returns to Mofcow, and fubmits to the 
Czar, ib, Is brought to trial, and con- 
demned, 493. His death, ib, His 
adherents punifhed, ib. 

AmiorT, Father, his account of the cold 
in China, $52. 

AnTHEAutME, M. his obf, on the me- 
thod of grinding and polifhing obje@- 
giaffes of telefcopes, §53. 

Avrora BorEALISy found emitted by, 


552 
’ B. 


Aume, M. his experiments on the 
decompofition of vitriolated tartar, 
by the nitrous acid alone, 549. 
Bormes, Baron de, his improvements in 
the production of ether, 546, 
Burron, Mr, his vifionary theories in 
philofophy, s1g——521. His fanciful 
fpeculation onair,ib. His experiments 
to afcertain the progrefs of heat in bo- 
gies, 522. His obf. and exper. on plas 
tina, 524. His improvements in the 
conftruction of buraing glafiss, s27— 
533: 
Buranine Glaffes. 
BuTTER-FLY,. 


See MrzrorSe 
See MULLER. 
©. 
C7" MPANT, the celebrated optician, 
4 his excellence in yrinding and po- 
lithing the object-giaff.s of celefcopes, 
553. Late attempts to equal, ibd. 
CaTHERINE, Emprefs, her remarkable 
hiftory, 493-——S5olI. 
CHRISTIANITY, its happy influence on 
mankind, 534. An caemy to flavery, 
537- 
Cornetirr, his reputation defended 
vgainit Voltaire, 556. 
D. 
Ocs, fatal diforders among, 550. 
4 Drown nG, ex:raordinary cafe of 
a perfon’s recovery from, §55. 


Any? 
4 yore 


~Upoxra, Emprefs of Ruffia, ime 

t pritoned, Threaened with 
the torture, 4gg. Her miferable fitua - 
tion, scot. Her releafement, so3. Her 
death, ib. 


Euvpurosyne, miftrefs to Prince Alexis 
of Ruifia, 495. 


f'™ capable of hearing, 55%. 


G. 
Lass, Mr. Bufton’s invention for 
bending, and forming into concave 
mirfors, by preflure, 531. 

Gtesow, M. accufed of intriguing with 
the Emprefs Eudoxia, 496. His heroie 
behaviour under the torture, 499. His 
horrible execution, and memorable 
faying to the Emperor, in his laft mo- 
ments, ib, 

Grammar, Univerfal, fcheme of, by 
M. de Gebelin, 510. 

e 
Eat, its progrefs in bodies, various 
exper, to afcertain the comparative 
degrees of, 522. 
° 
Row, its inherent combination with 
platina, 526. Different methods of 
combining with mercury, 547. 
Eysrr, his famous pills, conjec- 
ture on the procefs of, 548, 
ANGUAGE, origin of, 508. In 
what refpeé it may be faid to pro- 
ceed from the Deity, 509. 

Lapucuin, Abraham, brother to the 
Emprefs Eudoxia, his difgrace, 498%. 
Is condemned, 499. His horrid pu- 
nifhment, ib. 

Le Fort, the favourite of Peter the 
Great, foments the differences between 
his mafter and the Emprefs Eudoxia, 
492- 

M. 
fARcoretct, M, his account of 

M an extraordinary involuntary ab- 
Rinence, 651. 

Menzixorr, Alexander,. becomes the 
favourite of the Czar, Peter the Great, 
493. Procures his mafer anew mif- 
trefs in the perfen of the celebrated 
Catherine Alexiewna, ib. Foments the 
differences between his mafter and the 
Czarewitz, 494. Is appointed Regent 
in Peter’s abience from Rufha, qo6. 
His devotion te the Emorefs Catherine, ! 
e-o, His ambitious views to raife his 

family tothethrone, sor. Is recone 

ciled to the enfortunate Eudoxia, and 

delivers he: from prifon, 502, 


Msacvry, 

















































4b 


Mercury, different methods of tom- 
bining with iron, and of rendering it 
foluble in water, 547. | 

Messter, M. his account of the found 
emitted by an Aurora Borealis, 552. 

Mirrors, burning, and Lenses, cu- 
rious improvement in the conftruction 
and ufe of, 528. 

Moewnsen, Ann, becomes miftrefs to Pe- 
ter the Great, 490. Refufes to marry 
him, and he abandons her, 492. 

MonTAicGne, Michael de, his charae- 
ter, 504. His journal of his travels 
into Italy, 506, 

Moon, experiments to try whether it 
tranfmits heat or cold to the earth, 532, 

Morveau, M. his experiments on plae 
tina, §25. 

Mutter, Mr, his account of a non- 
defcript butterfly, 551. 

N. 
Avtrer, M,. his memoir on the 
different methods of combining 
metcury with iron, 547. 

NotieT, Abbé, his perfonal experiments 
towards determining the bearing of 
fithes, 550. a 


Aratr, M. de, begins the Hiftory 
of the Troubadours, which M. Mil- 
lot finifhes, 558. 
Pextn, experiments on the degrée of cold 
there, 552. : 
Pevrer, the Great, Emperor of Ruffia, 
matries Eudoxia Federowna, 490. 
Falls in love with another lady and re- 
folves on a divorce, 491%. Marries Ca- 
therine Alexiewna, 493. Difinherits 
and condemns his fon Prince Alexis, 
497. His great improvements of his 
empite, 539. | His difpute with the Q. 
of England, 540. Firft ftiled Emperor, 
by the Englith, ib. His campaign on 


IN DE X: 


the Pruth, sqr. His advantageous 

peace with the Turks, 544. 

II, grandfon of Peter the Great, 
declared Emperor, 502. His death, 
§03- 

PLATINA, Curious account of, 524. 
Chemical experiments on, 525. 

PrieonasM, critical definition and re- 
marks on, 513. Notable inftances of, 
in various languages, ib. 

Pore, temarkable pleonafms in his wri- 
tings, S14 





Ostorr, Archbp, of, his impof- 
., tures, 498, Is broke on the wheel, 
1D. 
Russtansg great improvement in their 
manners, &c. 539» 


Axr, Marfhal, his charaéter, 515, 
His death, ib, His Reveries com- 
mended, 517. 
SPeecH, origin of, 508. 
SQuinTING, caufe of difcuffed, 554. 
T 


ArtTar. See BaAuME. 
Trvescores, achromatic, fanci- 
ful fcheme for the improvement of, 
530 Obf. on the method of grinding 
and polithing the object-glaffes of, 553. 
TrousBapbours, literary hiftory of, 559 
Vv 


Ortarrg, his attack on the re- 
putation of Corneille, 556. His 
edition of the works of that poet, 537. 


Hitworts, Ambaflador from 
Englend to Ruffia, accommodates 
a difference between the two courts, 
540. 
Zz. 
Inc, fuccefsfully employed in the 
production of ether, 545. 


ERRATA, &. m this VOLUME, 


P. 79, omitted the price of Tomlinfon’s Medical Mifcellary, viz. 


48. 6d. boards, 


P. 144, for con/fituent, read component principles, 

Ibid. par. 2, 1.2, place a comima after combined. 

—— laft line of the paragraph, after /ime, add, ‘ into a neutral fait.’ 
—— 1. penult. for be enabled, read, ‘ enable him,’ , 
P. 147, par. 3, l.1, for /udjed?, read /ubjects. 

P..397, par. 2, 1. penult. for two, read foo, 


A P. 485, in the account of The Cobler, for * worthy of imitation,’ 


read, * worthy of ¢4e imitation,’ 


END or VOL. LI. 
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